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F051EW0RD 

This report represents one segment of the first phase of the Indiana 
Higher Education Facilities Compr^'hensive Planning Study that was begun 
in the summer of 1967 under the sponsorship of the Indiana Advisory 
Commission on Academic Facilities. Funds for the project were -made 
available to the commission by the U.S. Office of Education under the 
Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963 (P.L. 88-204). Cooperating in 
the study with the advisory commission is the Indiana Conference on 
Higher Education, a voluntary organization of thirty-eight Indiana 
colleges and universities. The Needs and Resources Committee of the 
Indiana Conferepce worked with the study director in developing the scope 
and outline of the study. 

This study has tw primary objectives. First, we hope to develop 
a detailed look at the future needs and expected resources of the institutions 
of higher education in Indiana and the likely impact of various alternative 
policy actions. We will attempt to present this information in a form 
that will be useful in the planning processes of the Indiana Conference 
on Higher Education, the Advisory Commission on Academic Facilities:, the 
U.S. Office of Education, and the Indiana General- Assembly. Secondly, 
we have designed the study to facilitate its utilization by the individual 
institutions of higher learning in the state. Although the published 
reports from the project will deal only with groups of institutions or 
statewide totals, we will also supply each institution cooperating in 
the study with detailed confidential information about its own institution. 
This has already been done in the areas of enrollment projections and 
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facilities Inventory-space utilization analysis, and the approach will 
be continued in the remaining phases of the study. These data will allow 
each Institution to see how It compares with the statewide findings and 
should also further its data base development and planning efforts. 

The general research design of the over-all study is presented in 
an outline-flow chart form. During this first year of the study, the 
focus has been mainly on the .development of a comprehensive survey of the 
current scale and composition of higher education in Indiana. This phase 
is culminated w; -h the publication of six "current status" leports. These 
are based on surveys conducted during the 1967-68 academic year and cover 
facilities inventory-space utilization, programs and faculty and staff, 
finances, student migration patterns, and preliminary projections of 
student enrollments. The sixth report s,ummarlzes the findings and impli- 
cations of the surveys. 

-The second year of the study will be devoted to the long-run forecast 
of needs and resources. Special studies will be conducted of future space 
needs, the composition of the future demand for 'higher education, future 
faculty and staff needs, and expected revenues. In addition, a simulation 
model of Indiana higher education will be constructed that will allow us to 
test the impact of alternative assumptions about future growth patterns 
in higher education in the state. For instance, we will be able to assess 
the needs and resources effects of such factors as alternative faculty 
salary assumptions, changes in the demand for various types of academic 
programs, and alternative allocations of enrollments between private and 
public, institutions. 
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'Our study obviously could not be successful without' the fullest 
cooperation of the institutions involved. To say that this cooperation 
has been superb would be an understatement. The schools committed them- 
selves to the project in the summer of 1967 and held to that commitment 
throughout the year. They not only allowed the study staff access to their 
records, but they also assumed the responsibility of developing much of 
the raw data. We know this was a particular imposition on their limited 
time and staff resources in many cases, and we can only hope that their 
efforts will prove beneficial to. the long-run development of higher 
education in the state. 

Finally, a special word of thanks is in order to the* Graduate School 
of Business and the Bureau of Business Research at Indiana University. 
Although the study is not an official Bureau project, the School of 
Business has released part of my time to serve as study director for 
the project, and the study has been housed in and received the support ^ ; 

of the Bureau of Business Research. Without the advice and assistance of 
the Bureau staff, logistical and research support problems would have 
been much more difficult. 

Charles P. Bonser 
Study Director 

Associate Director, Bureau of Business Research 
Graduate School of Business 

Indiana University ^ 
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PREFACE 

This document, dealing with the major i.tems of financial income and 
expenditures in colleges and universities in Indiana, encompasses data 
from 1957-58 through 1966-67. Data for the fiscal year 1968 will not become 
available until Nov. 30, 1968, and is therefore not included in this study. 

The following institutions are participants iri the current status 

■ f 

survey: 



Anderson College 

Ball State University 

Bethel College 

Butler University 

Christian Theological Seminary 

DePauw University 

Earlham College 

Fort Wayne Bible College 

Frs'^klin College 

Goshen College 

Grace Theological Seminary 

Hanover College 

Herron School of Art 

Huntington College 

Indiana Central College 

Indiana' Institute of Technology 

Indiana State University 

Indiana University 

Manchester College 



Marian College 

Marion College 

Oaklano City College 

Purdue University 

Rose Polytechnic Institute 

St. Belied ict College 

St. Francis College 

St. Joseph's College 

St. Mary-of-the-Woods College 

St. Mary's College 

St. Meinrad Seminary. 

Taylor University * 

Tri-State College 

University of Evansville 

University of Notre Dame 

Valparaiso Technical Institute 

Valparaiso University 

Vincennes University Junior College 

Wabash College 



In September of 1967 permission was requested and granted by each 
college and university in Indiana to release financial data previously 
.submitted to the U.S. Office of Education of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare in Washington, D.C. Copies of the document ^'Financial 
Statistics of Institutions of Higher Education" were made for each institution 
biennially from 1957-58 through 1965-66. The 1966-67 data on the Health, 
Education, and Welfare forms were due in Washington on Nov. 30, 1967, and 
each institution in Indiana supplied a copy for use in this study at the 
time that the copy was submitted to Washington. 
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The data extracted from the ^'Financial Statistics of Institutions of 
Higher Education^' portion of the Higher Education General Information Survey 
conducted by the Office of Education have certain inherent limitations. 
The figures reported by the individual institutions in Indiana indicate 
clearly the various components of income and expenditure but do not indicate 
need. Obviously an institution cannot spend more than it receives; therefore, 
total amounts of income and expenditure are roughly parallel. With this 
type of data there is no method of assessing the kinds of programs and 
facilities that an institution may feefl are necessary but which it cannot 
afford. As costs increase annually, there is also no way to ascertain what 
items may have been omitted from planned activities or original projections 
of the previous year. 

Eight-year tabulations were constructed utilizing the data secured in 
Washington for several major financial items, and a percent of change was 
tabulated from one biennium to the next, including an eight-year percent 
change between fiscal 1958 figures and 1966 figures. These eight-year 
tabulations were made for each institution and sent to them for correction 
and revision in mid-December. Several institutions responded with revised 
figures that were then included in the statewide tabulation. All of the 
1966-67 financial data were received by March, 1968, and new nine-year 
tabulations were made. These tabulations are those that appear in the 
current financial report. 

We are indebted to the presidents of the Indiana colleges and universities 
who released the financial data to us and to the financial officers of the 
institutions who reviewed the data and made the necessary corrections. We 
wish also to thank the members of the Finance Committee of the Indiana 
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Conference on Higher Education who provided us with advice and encouragement, 

and who took time from their busy schedules to read the preliminary drafts 

of this document. Those members of the committee are: 

Mr. Kenneth Moulton Mr. Max Hullingjsr 

Vice-President and Treasurer Comptroller • 

Indiana State University Purdue University 

Mr. Harold Cope Mr. Raymond Gladden 

Business Manager Treasurer 
Earlham College Butler University 

Special thanks are also in order to Mr. Alexander M. Mood, assistant 

commissioner for educational statistics, and Mrs. Mabel C. Rice of the 

Higher Education Studies Branch of the U.S. Office of Education for arranging 

our visit to Washington and facilitating our collection of data. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 

PHYSICAL PLANT 

Buildings constitute approximately 75 percent of physical plant 
values, and the public sector represents approximately 70 percent of 
tho total value of all physical plants in Indiana, 

Capital accretion increases frow 1957-58 to 1966-67 have been 
slightly less than incroasolj in cducatidnnl and general operating expen- 
ditures for the same period. 

Funds from the Higher Education Facilities Act have contributed 
over §36 niillion to sixty-four projects costing in excess of $110 
million In the last four fiscal years, 

ENDOW>ENT FUNDS 

Private institutions in Indiana hold approximately 85 percent of 
statewide endowments. 

Generally, the larger institutions have a greater percentage of 
Statewide endowments, but some of the smaller institutions have the 
larger per student endowment. 

TOTAL EDUCATIONAL AND GENERAL INCOME 

The largest source of income for public institutions is through 
governmental appropriations and in private institutions through student 
tuition and fees. Sponsored research is the second largest source of 
income in both sectors. 
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Incowo from Codorai governraonta I sources has incr-asod sixfold in 
ncrual dollars and has doubled as a percent of toual educational and general 
income over the last nine years • 

Public institutions receive approximately 80 percent of federal funds 

allocated in Indiana • 

Tuition and foes income has tripled in the public institutions and 
increased approximately 2^ times in the private institutions in the last 
nine years, 

lioth income from private gifts and earnings from endowment have been 
increasing in c>ctual dollar amounts but decreasing as a percent of total 
educational and general income in Indiana Institutions in the last nine 
years • 

TOTAL Ea»CATIONAL AND GENERAL EXPENDITURES 

11\e largest annual expenditure in Indiana institutions is for 
instruction and departmental research. In the public sector, the second 
largest expenditure is for organized research; the third is for general 
adminis-tration. In the private sector, the second largest expenditure is_ 
for general administration; the third is for physical plant maintenance 
and operation. ^ 

Generally, the sntaller schools seem to spend a smaller percent of 
total educational and general expenditures on instruction and departmental 
research and a greater proportion on administration than the larger insti- 
tutions. 

"in 1963-64 Indiana ranked twenty-seventh in the United States in 
expenditures for educational and general purposes per student in the 
private sector and fifteenth for similar expenditures in the public sector. 



In 1967-68 Indiana ranked twentieth in the United States in state 
tax funds appropriated per citi^.en for higher education. 

Indiana's rank in percentages of gain of state tax funds for 
operating expenses among the big ten states and Kentucky dropped from 
third in 1960 to fourth in 1968. 

Indiana ranks sixth in an eight-state tabulation of big ten states 
and Kentucky in state tax cost per citizen in 1966-67* 

Of the twenty leading state universities, ranked in order of state 
tax support in actual dollar amounts appropriated in 1967-68, Indiana 
University ranks eleventh and Purdue University ranks sixteenth* 

Total gross income of auxiliary enterprises has almost tripled in 
both the public and private sectors of higher education in Indiana from 
1957-58 to 1966-67. 

Student aid funds have grown more than sixfold in the last nine 

years in Indiana. 

Currently the public sector disburses approximately 65 percent 
of all student aid funds in the state. 



Generally, enrollments have doubled and costs have tripled during 
the last nine years in higher education in Indiana. 
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I. CAPITAL FINANCING 

Colleges and universities require land, buildings, furniture, and 

equipment for many purposes. These are called capital assets, and 

expenditures to purchase or lease them are designated as capital outlays. 

These matters are sharply distinguished from operating expenses. Buildings 

constitute the largest percentage of capital assets, and equipment is the 

next largest percentage. The buildings for educational purposes are of 

two distinct classes from the viewpoint of their financing and uses: 

(1) academic or nonresidential buildings (which do not produce any 

regular income from rentals) and (2) nonacademic buildings in which a 
^-jr-^- 

large part of the space is regularly leased to rent-paying tenants, lodgers, 
or other users. The latter category includes dormitories, dining halls, 
housing foT married students and faculty members, and student-service 
buildings housing a great variety of facilities, such as meeting rooms, 
dining rooms, snack bars, books tores ,^ lounges, and other facilities for 

^ indoor -recreation and lodging Jtox^Jtransiejit v^isi tors. 

There is a relatively recent tendency at some large universities, 
in an effort to improve the academic atmosphere of large-scale student 
housing, to construct huge dormitories in which more than a negligible 
portion of the space is designed for nonincpme-producing academic purposes, 
such as a few classrooms, seminar rooms, perhaps a lecture hall, a small 
library, a simple demonstration laboratory, and offices'. In addition, 
there are living quarters for a smalJ number of faculty members who, by the 
mutual preferences of the students and themselves, choose to live and work 
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in that milieu. The "bedroom city" thus acquired* some resemblance to ' 
several small residential colleges, in which, it is hoped, the students 
may have the advantages inherent in the small colleges and those to be 
had only in the multiversity. 

These developments of multi-use buildings may seem to add complexity 
and difficulty to the concept of the distinction between income-producing 
and.nonincome-producing facilities. This, however, should certainly lie 
no obstacle if the facilities prove to be educationally superior. The 
main distinction between these two kinds of facilities continues to be 
useful in the domain of financing. 

Structures to house classes, seminars, laboratories, libraries, and 
faculty or administrative offices carry with them no expectation of income 
from their operation and therefore cannot be self-liquidating. Financing 
their cost is thus a one-way operation from which the institution 
expects no return. It must 'obtain the necessary funds from gifts, legis- 
lative appropriations, student fees, or some form of borrowing. 

Private colleges or universities often mount fund-raising campaigns 
to finance the construction of one or several academic. buildings. Sometimes 
either during such a campaign or unrelated it, they receive a large gift 
from a particular donor to finance a specific campus building. A recent 
example of a large gift to a private institution is the Brown Campus 
Center at Hanover College, financed primarily through the contributions of 
J. Graham Brown of Louisville. Public institutions may also find themselves 
the recipient of such benefactions, as is evidenced by the Krannert Building 
at Purdue University. 



Financing academic buildings from tax sources, in the form of statu 
appropriations (pay-as-you-go) or general obligation state bond issues, 
has been traditionally the principal method for state institutions. For 
most state colleges and universities, this outright state appropriation 
of capital funds was once the principal base for additions to the 
academic plant, but in recent years it has apparently had to be heavily 
supplemented by other methods of financing. 

Another step in financing is the state bond issue of the "general 
obligation" variety, which creates no obligation against the ^university 
or college as such. Many of the states, however, are hampered by limits 
on state indebtedness in their constitutions. These close limitations 
have been difficult, if not impossible, to change and have forced the 
development of other methods of financing the academic buildings required 
in these decades of great expansion. 

A further means of financing nonincome-producing academic buildings 
is to permit the institution itself, as a public corporation, to borrow 
by issuing bonds of its own, pledging some specified part of its own future 
income and expressly negating any liability of the taxpayers of the state. 
This is the method currently used extensively in Indiana among the 
public institutions. 

It is not to be overlooked that in recent years both private and 
public colleges and universities have had accessible to them under appropriate 
circumstances both outright grants and low interest loans from agencies 
of the federal government, covering at least part of the cost of specified 
types of academic facilities. Not only are these provided for under the 
Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963 and in its extension in the Higher 



HduMtion Act of 1965, but they are also found in contemporaneous acts 
relating especially to facilities for '^xducation in the nsdical and para- 
medical professions. Several ^..,t,hor acts of recent years authorize and 
fund programs of contracts and grants, available from more than half 
a dozen major federal agencies, for university and college research projects 
and related enterprises. A substantial, but apparently not precisely 
ascercainable, fraction of the total of these federal funds is lawfully 
used for necessary new physical facilities. 

VALUE OF PHYSICAL PLAKTS 

the total book value of Indiana's college and university physical 
plants is.comprised of four areas: buildings, equipment, land, and 
improvements, all of which have remained rather constant as a percentage 
of the total book value amount. Buildings constitute between 72 and 76 
percent of the total plant value; equipment generally runs between 16 and 
20 percent; land comprises 4 to 5 percent; and improvements to the physical 
plant other than buildings usually account for Ih to 2% percent of the 
total (Figure I). 

The total book value of physical plants in Indiana has steadily 
increased over the past decade by 171.7 percent in the public sector 
from $243.4 million and by 175.1 percent in the private sector from • 
$112.9 million (Figure 2). Thus, both the public and private sectors 
seem to have increased at approxinately the same percentage over this time 
period. It is important to note, however, that the public sector represents 
rather consistently about 70 percent of the total value of all physical 
plants. 
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l^en the value of physical plant as a percent of state total is 
equal to the percent of total state enrollment (for either the public 
or private sector of higher education) it seems that an equality of 
facilities would exist, or at least that the differences between numbers of 
students and facilities would' bo slight. With this in mind, it is interesting 
to note that public enrollments are rapidly approaching 70 percent of the 
statewide total (Table I). When this occurs, both enrollment and the 
physical plant value, which increases at a slower rate, will be proportion- 
att?ly the same for both sectors of higher education in Indiana, 

RATES OF INCREASE OF CAPITAL IMPROVEMENTS 
AND OPERATING^EXPENSES 

In order to arrive at an approximation of biennial expenditures 
for capital iroprove*nents of Indiana colleges and universities, the total 
book value of the physical plant was calculated at the end of several 
fiscal bienniuxns, and the difference between these figures approximates 
capital accretion for that time period. The data were available biennially 
from 1957-58 through 1965-66 and annually for 1966-67 • 

Ihe total book value of physical plants has steadily increased from 
$356 million to $972 million over this nine-year period, with some 
fluctuation from one biennial amount to another. It should be kept in 
mind that a $142 million increase between fiscal 1966 and fiscal 1967, 
which shows an increase of 17,2 percent over the preceding amount, 
represents only one fiscal year while the prior amounts represent two- 
year increments. It is significant to note that both the actual dollar 
amount and the percent increase for this one-year period are substantially 
greater than one-half of any preceding biennial tabulation. 
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The total educational and general expenditure for any college or 
university is a relatively stable measure of total expenditure because ic 
comprises such a large portion of the total. For additional perspective, 
it is helpful to ascertain the relationship of physical plant value to 
educational and general expendicures. According to percent of change, 
the capital accretion measured by the book value of the physical plant 
has increased at a rate slightly less than that of educational and general 
operating expenditures. The range of differences in the percentages of 
increase in these two areas is from 0.3 percent in 1962-64 to 5.5 percent 
in 1966-67 (Table 2). 

Another method of assessing the growth of capital assets is to 
measure it as a percentage of all expenditures for higher education in 
the state, both in capital Improvements and in operating expenditures. 
The operating expenditures include educational and general expenditures 
as well as expenditures for auxiliary enterprises and student aid. 
Although this percentage has generally been declinixig since 1959-60, 
the amount for capital accretion is rc^aghly one-third of all expenditures 
of institutions of higher education in Indiana (Table 3). 

PHYSICAL PLANT VALUE PER STUDENT 

When the total enrollments of the public and private sectors of 
higher education in Indiana are divided into the total book value of the 
physical plant for any given year, the result is an approximation of 
capital value £er student . This amount has increased from $4,428 in 
1957-58 to $6,299 in 1966-67 on a statewide basis. Although the public 
sector has, run consistently higher than the private sector over this 
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period of time, the discrepancy between the public and the private sector's 
physical plant value per student enrolled has gradually been decreasing. 
The greatest difference was in 1959-60 when the plant value per student 
uas $2,537 greater in the public sector than in the private. Tiie latest 
available data for 1966-67, however, shows a difference of only S640 
per student between the public and cha private sectors of higher education' 
in Indiana (Table 4), 

This discrepancy in physical plant value per student may be partially 
explained by the disproportionate increases in enrollment. The public 
sector has doubled in enrollment over this time period while the private 
sector has increased approximately 50 percent. This means that the public 
sector would have had to double the value of its physical plant just to 
maintain in 1966-67 the 1957-58 value- per student without taking into 
account any inflationary trends. 

IMPACT OF THE HIGHER EDUCATION FACILITIES ACT 

Federal grant awards (for specific projects) through the Indiana 
Advisory Commission on Academic Facilities began in 1964-65 and have been 
a substantial contributing factor to the capital expansion programs of 
Indiana colleges and universities. Funds are distributed to four-year 
institutions through Section 104 and to two-year public institutions through 
Section 103. (The regional campuses of other Indiana institutions are 
considered within the classification of two^-year public institutions.) 
Over the four fiscal years the greatest amount of federal grant money 
went to public two-year institutions ($13 million). The private four-year 
institutions received the next largest sum of approximately the same 
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magnitude ($12.9 million), and the public four-year institutions received 
$10.4 million (Table 5, Table 6). 

The statewide total of federal grant awards distributed over these 
four fiscal years has contributed over $36 million to 64 individual projects 
costing in excess of $110 million. It provided over 4 million square feet 
of space to accommodate more than 38,000 additional students (Table 7). 
Science buildings and general classroom buildings have accounted for 38 
of the 64 projects, 26 and 12, respectively (Table 8). 

Grants for equipment under Title VI, Part A of the Higher Education 
Act of 1965 are also recommended by the Indiana Advisory Conmission on 
Academic Facilities. Although not as extensive as grants for buildings, 
capital funds for equipment to improve undergraduate instruction and for 
closed-circuit television have been provided on a matching fund basis during 
the last three fiscal years. Over $1 million for equipment and $112,000 
for TV have been distributed to 17 Indiana colleges and universities for 
use on 28 campuses (Table 9). 
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nuagnitude ($12.9 million), and the public four-year institutions received 
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Figure 1 TOTAL BOOK VALUE OF PHYSICAL PLANT BY BUILDINGS, EQUIPMENT, LAND, 
AND IMPROVEMENTS, INDIANA INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
(1957-58 TO 1966-67) 
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SOURCE: U.S. Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
^'Higher Education General information Survey- financial Statistics of 
Institutions of Higher Education" (Form 0E-2300-4; Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Govt. Printing Office). Data in other figures, unless otherwise 
indicated, are based on these forms. 



Figure 2 TOTAL BOOK VALUE OF PHYSICAL PLANT AT THE END OP THE 

FISCAL YEAR, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE INDIANA INSTITUTIONS OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 
(miUions of dollars) 
(1957-58 TO 1966-67) 
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xable 1 PUBLIC HIGHER EDUCATION ENROLLMENT AND PHYSICAL PLANT 
VALUE EXPRESSED AS A PERCENT OF STATEWIDE TOTALS 
(1957-58 TO 1966-67) 





1957 


1959 


1961 


1963 


1965- 


1966 


Public physical plant 
value as percent of 
state total 


68.3 % 


70.7% 


71.4 % 


70.0 % 


72.1% 


68.0% 


Public enrollment 


56.6 


58.4 


61.3 


62.5 


64^5 


65.8 



; °^ Health, Education, and Welfare, "Higher Education General 

Sfr^nJ ^^nnTT^u^"^"'"^ Statistics of Institutions of Higher Education." 
(Form OE-2300-4; Washington, D.C. : U.S. Govt. Printing Office). Data in other 
tables, unless otherwise indicated, are based on these forms. 
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Table 2 INCREASE IN BOOK VALUE, PERCENT CHANGE OF BOOK VALUE OF 
PHYSICAL PLANTS, AND PERCENT INCREASE IN EDUCATIONAL AND 
GENERAL EXPENDITURES IN INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
(FISCAL 1958 TO FISCAL 1967) 

Fiscnl Years 1958-60 1960-62 1962-64 1964-66 1966-67 

Increase 

in book' $90,376,857 $100,736,374 $153,567,143 $128,083,905 $142,984,385 
value 

Percent 

change 25.37, 22..57. 28.0% 18.2% 17.2% 

Percent 
increase 

in educational 27.5 24.1 28.3 20.5 22.7 

and general 

expenditures 



Table 3 



CAPITAL ACCRETION AS MEASURED BY INCREASE IN BOOK VALUE OF 
PHYSICAL PLANT AND TOTAL OPERATING EXPENDITURE AS MEASURED 
BY EDUCATIONAL AND GENERAL, AUXILIARY ENTERPRISE, AND 
STUDENT AID EXPENDITURES, STATEWIDE TOTALS 
(195^-60 TO 1966-67) 



1959-60 



1961-62 



1963-64 



1965-66 



1966-67 



Capital 
accretion 

Opera ting 
expenditure 

GRAND 

TOTALS 

Capital 
accretion 
as a percent 
of total 



$ 90,376,857 $100,736,374 $153,567,143 $128,083,905 $142,984,385 



165,001,400 205,474,360 260,203,290 317,241,550 383,914,145 



255,378,257 306,210,734 413,770,433 445,325,455 526,898,530 



35.3% 



32.8% 



37.1% 



28.7% 



27.1% 



r 



Table 4 TOTAL BOOK VALUE OF PHYSICAL PLANT PER STUDENT . PUBLIC, 
PRIVATE, AND STATEWIDE TOT.VLS 
(1957 TO 1967) 

• 1957-58 1959-60 I'^Sl-Sa 1963-64- 19 65-66 1966-67 

Public . $5,348 $6,049 S6,036 $6,653 $6,465 $6,518 

Private 3,230 3,512 3,828 4,759 4,550 5,878 

Total state 4,428 4,993 5,182 5,943 5,785 6,299 



Table 5 GRANT AWARDS THROUGH THE INDIANA ADVISORY COMMISSION ON 
ACADEMIC FACILITIES TO INDIANA PUBLIC AND PRIVATE FOUR- ' 
YEAR INSTITUTIONS AND PUBLIC TWO-YEAR INSTITUTIONS 
(FISCAL 1965 THROUGH FISCAL 1968) 

1965 1966 1967 1968 TOTAL 

Public 2-year $1,329,064 4,544,135 $4,176,308 $2,957,310 $13,006,818 

Public 4-year " 2,426,462 3,485,697 3,767,349 723,802 10,403,310 

Private 4-year 2,254,784 3,833,158 3,039,174 3,830,579 12,957,695 

TOTAL $6,010,310 $11,862,991 $10,982,831 $7,511,691 $36,367,823 



SOURCE: Data from the Indiana Advisory Commission on Academic Facilities, 
Bloomington, Ind. 
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Table 6 GRANT AWARDS TO INDIANA COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES THROUGH 

THE INDIANA ADVISORY COMMISSION ON ACADEMIC FACILITIES 
(FISCAL 1965 THROUGH FlSCiO- 1968) 

Institutions Total Grant Award 

Anderson College $ 1,176,251 

Bali State University 3,707,726 

DePauw University 2,396,454 

Karlham College 1,125,345 

Fort Wayne Art Institute 513,041 

Indiana Institute of Technology 634,007 

Indiana State University 

Terre Haute 963,705 

Evansvi 1 le 1 , 750 , 600 

Indiana University 

Bloomington 4,165,819 

Gary " . 833,927 

Indianapolis 3 , 569 , 632 

South Bend 172,000 

Marian College 573,720 

Marion College 390,000 

Purdue University 

Lafayette . 1,566,060 

Hammond 3,350,498 

Indianapolis 418,800 

Westville 1,540,761 

Rose Polytechnic Institute 284,510 

St» Benedict College 96,805 

St, Francis College ^ 1,069,108 

St. Mary -of -the -Woods College 820,206 

St* Mary^s College 629,713 

Taylor University 410,371 

Tri- State College 1,381,469 

University of Notre Dame 132,000 

Valparaiso University 1,324,695 

Vincennes University 1>370,600 

STATE TOTAL $36,367,823 



SOURCE: Indiana Advisory Commission on Academic Facilities, Bloomington, Ind. 
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Table 7 ITIE HIGHER EDUCATION FACILITIES ACT 
IN INDIANA INSTITUTIONS 
(FISCAL 1965 THROUGH FISCAL 1968) 



1965 



1966 



1967 



1968 



TOTAL 



NutTibcr of 
students to 
benefit 

Gross space 
increase 
(sq. ft.) 

Number of 
projects 



8,543 



17,846 



6,681 



5,759 



19 



20 



12 



13 



38,829 



1,128,069 1,638,869 1,016,061 620,842 4,A03,841 



64 



Project costs $21,386,081 $37,793,916 $29,445,733 $21,926,712 $110,552,442 
Federal grants 6,010,310 11,862,991 10,982,831 7,511,691 36,367,823 



SOURCE 



: indiana Advisory Conunission on Academic Facilities, Bloomington, Ind, 



Table 8 TYPE OF FACILITY CONSTRUCTED IN THE STATE OF 
INDIANA UTILIZING FEDERAL FUNDS DISBURSED 
THROUGH THE INDIANA ADVISORY COMMISSION ON 
ACADEMIC FACILITIES 
(FISCAL 1965 THROUGH FISCAL 1968) 



Type of Facility 



Number Constructed in Indiana 



Science buildings 

General clastroom buildings 

Libraries 

Engineering buildings 
Performing arts 
Technology 
Foreign language 
Physical education 
Education 
Architecture 
Business education 
Administration 
Fine arts 



26 
12 
5 
4 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
I 
I 
I 



TOTAL 



64 



SOURCE: Indiana Advisory Coianission on Academic Facilities, Bloomington, Ind. 
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Table 9 FUNDS TO INDIANA COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
FOR EQUIPMENT AND CLOSED CIRCUIT TELEVISION 
FROM THE HIGHER EDUCATION FACILITIES ACT 
OF 1965, TITLE VI 
(FISCAL 1966 THROUGH FISCAL 1968) 



Institutions 


Fiscal 1966 Fiscal 1967 


Fiscal 1968 


TOTAL 




CATEGORY I (Equipment) 






Anderson College 




$11,269 






Ball State University 


928 » 042 




§24,253 


52,295 


Franklin College 






950 


950 


Herron School of Art 




9,363 




9,363 


Indiana State University 










Terre Haute 


8,56S 


23,696 




32,264 


Evansville 


9,480 


45,393 


33,127 


88,000 


Indiana University 










Bloomlngton 




29,850 ' 




29,850 


Port Wayne 






17,739 


17,739 


Indianapolis 


15,353 




11,636 


26,989 


Kokomo 


37,550 




11,400 


48,950 


Gary 


48,933 






48,933 


South Bend 


30,501 




17,428 


47,929 


Jef fersonvllle 


on 79 Q 
/O, /^^ 




18,170 


44,895 


Marian College 


20,284 




4,713 


42,719 


Marion College 




10,775 


mm 


10,775 


Oakland City College > 


6,179 






6,179 


Purdue University 










Lafayette 






69,500 


u5,500 


Haitmond 


24,795- 


26,131 


29,941 


80,867 


Fort Wayne 




25,046 


16,970 


42,016 


Indianapolis 


23,790 


53,503 




77,293 


Westville 


25,964 


5,575 


mm 


31,539 


Rose Polytechnic Institute 




17,385 


— 


17,385 


St. Benedict College 






26,098 


26,098 


St. Maryof-the-Woods College 


2,830 




4,926 


7,756 


Taylor University 






15,660 


15,660 


Valparaiso University 


25,881 


19,745 




45,626 


Vincennes University 


18.804 


29.983 


27.193 


75.980 


TOTAL 


353,679 


325,436 


329,704 


1,008,819 


CATEGORY II (Closed-Circuit TV) 






Ball State University 


11,193 




23,245 


34,438 


Indiana State University 




28,860 


•p m 


28,860 


Purdue University 










Lafayette 


28,105 






28,105 


Westville 






7,600 


7,600 


St* Francis College 




9,895 




9,895 


Taylor University 






3.167 


3,167 


TOTAL 


39,298. 


38,755 


34,012 


112,065 


GRAND TOTAL 










CATEGORIES I AND II 


$392,977 


$364,191 


$363,716 


$1,120,884 



SOURCE: Indiana Advisory Comission on Academic Facilities, Bloomlngton, Ind. 
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II. ENDOWMENT FUNDS 

Endowment funds create a charitc^oie crust in perpetuity, and the 
governing board of the beneficiary institution in its corporate capactiy 
becomes the trustee of the fund. The board is charged with the duties 
of conserving the fund, managing it in such a way as to safely produce 
maximum income, and expending che income for the charitable purposes 
defined in the trust instrument. Endowment funds are invested by the 
individual institutions in farm lands, urban business properties, government 
bonds, utility bonds, the capital stock of business corporations, and 
in other forms. The rentals, incerest, or dividends that accrue from 
these holdings become available for current expenditure by the beneficiary 
institution. It is only the income from these funds that may be used by 
the institution, and an analysis of this income source will be discussed 
in a later section of the report. 

For a more complete understanding of endowment's role in higher 
education, the following observations taken from a U.S. Office of 
Education publication will help place endowment funds in a general per* 
spective: 

1. Endowment is primarily held by privately controlled colleges 
and universities, with only 1 out of 5.66 endowment dollars held 
by public institutions in 1962. 

2. Endowment is highly concentrated in a few institutions. Of the 
180 institutions with more than $5 million endowment at book 
value in 1962, their collective ownership represented 83.8 percent 
of all higher education endowment. These few institutions comprised 
less that 9 percent of the 2,044 colleges and universities in the 
country in 1962, and they enrolled 30 percent of the total degree- 
credit student population.' 



Part 11 on Endoviment Funds was compiled and edited by Gregory L. 
Solomon, Reseatch Assistant, Graduate School of Business, Indiana University. 
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3. The primry source of endowmitnt growth since 1950 has been the 
xiddicion of large capital gains resulting from the rapid rise in 
conmon stock prices. 

4* Each year since 1957 about I of 4 dollars voluntarily contribut*^d 
to higher education has gone to endowrnent, and these gifts have 
increased the value of endowment funds by about 3 percent annually. 

5. Increases in endowment Incorno are not keeping pace with basic 
educational expenditures despite a gradual increase in endowment 
per student. For institutions with more than $500,000 endowment, 
the rise in basic educational expenditures between 1958 and 1962 
has been proportionately greater than the additional investment 
income provided by an increase of almost SI, 000 per student in 
endowment during the same period. 

6. The importance of endowment income varies greatly among institutions 
of the same typo and control. /^U.S. Office of Education, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, College and University Endowment; 
Status and Management (Form OE-53024; Washington, D.C. : U.S. Govt. 
Printing Office, 19652?. 

The ratio of the percentage of total endowment funds between public 
and private institutions in Indiana follows a pattern similar to that of 
the United States, and has been maintained at a relatively constant rate 
of between 82.6 and 85.7 percent for the private sector and between 14.3 
and 17.4 percent for the public from 1957-58 to 1966-67. In actual 
dollar amounts, however, endowment principal increased from $57 million to 
§146 million in the private sector and from $10 million to $28 million 
in the public sector. Thus, it is evident that over the selected period 
endowment principal has steadily grown in both the public and private 
sectors (Table 10) • 

For comparative purposes the institutions of higher education in 
Indiana were divided into five classifications, based on the fall, 1967 
enrollment. The classifications are as follows: 

I— Enrollment of 500 or less 
II— Enrollment of 501 to 750 
Ill—Enrollment of^751 to 1,500 
IV— Enrollment of 1,501 to 5,000 

V— Enrollment over 5,001 



The greatest amount of endowment per student is found in schools enrolling 
less than 500 students (I). These institutions have a combined enrollment 
of less than 2,000 students, and the endowment per student amounts to 
over $3,000. Tne largest number of Indiana institutions in any one 
classification is in the 750 to 1,501 enrolltaent range (III). Tne combined 
enrollment of these ten schools is slightly over 12,000, and the endowment 
per student amounts to over $2,500 (Table 11). It must be noted, however, 
that endowment funds vary gre<=tly even within these five classifications 
of institutions, and consequeritly the endo'-xraent income that may be used 
for annual operating expenses also varies. 

The trends for the United States and Indiana are similar. The most 
important fact to be noted about endownients in the United States oetween ' 
1925 and 1950 is that their productivity was cut in half by a substantial 
decline in interest rates, and an average return of 3 percent was about 
all that could be expected in the late 1940' s and early 1950' s. Also 
during and after this period price inflation greatly reduced the purchasing 
power of the dollar with the resulc that the real income from endowment has 
decreased by a great deal more than one-half. In actual dollar amounts, 
endowment funds and income from endowments have both been increasing; 
however, income as a percentage of the total educational and general income 
has been decreasing. 

However, with .the exception of the 48 theological schools included 
in the U.S. Office of Education's nationwide study of 558 institutions, 
all other institutions experienced increases in the market value of their 
endowment per student from 1958 to 1962. However, the percent of basic 
educational expenditures constituted-by their endowment income actually 
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decreased over the same period of time* Tais decrease ranged from OA 
percent in the public universities to 4.3 percent In the private pro- 
fessional schools, and che decline for all institutions taken together 
amounted to U5 percent (Table 12 )• 

Trie d;:ys of heavy dependence on endowment are at an end in Indiana 
and in the United States. A small number of institutions still may rely 
greatly on endowment, but even for taost of these the income of productive 
funds steadily becomes less important. 
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Table 10 ENDOWMENT FUNDS IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE INDIANA INSTirOTIONS 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION AND PERCENT OF STATE TOTAL 
"(195 7-58 TO 1966-67) 

9-Year 







1957-58 


195')-60 1961-62 


1Q63-64 


1065-66 


1966-67 V 


I Changt 


Private 




$56,869,476 $65,796,798 $71,837,434 


$83,883,914 


$129,2^5,988 $145,650,266 


156. IZ 


Public 




10,299,995 


10,964,677 12,135,759 


17,126,648 


27,184,294 


28,422,603 


]7:.v 


TOTAL 




67,169,471 


76,761,475 83,973,193 


101,010,562 


156,480,282 


174,072,869 


159.1 


Private 
Percent 
Total 


as 
of 


.B4. 6% 


85.7% 85.5% 


33.0% 


82.6% 


83.7/. 




Public as 
Percent of 
Total 


15.4 


14.3 14.5 


17.0 


17.4 


16.3 





Table 11 ENDOWMENT FUNDS, PERCENT OF TOTAL ENDOWMENT FUNDS, ENROLLMENTS, 
AND ENDOWMENT PER STODENT IN FIVE CLASSIFICATIONS OF INDIANA 
INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION, FISCAL 1967 







Percent of 


Number 




Endovflnent 




Endowment 


Total Endowment 


of 




per 


Classification 


Funds 


Funds 


Schools 


Enrollment 


' Student 


I 


$ 7,143,873 


4.1% 


6 


1,929 


$3,703.41 


II 


5,156,023 


2.9 


6 


3,917 


1,316.32' 


III 


32,447,873 


18.6 


10 


12,320 


2,633,76 


IV 


46,205,268 


26.5 


9 


23,302 


1,982.88 


V 


83,119,832 


47.8 


6 


123,228 


674.52 


TOTAL 


$174,072,869 


100.0% 


37 


164,696 


$i;056.93 
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Table 12 THE CHANGING ROLE OF ENDOWMENT AS AN INCOME SOURCE FOR 
ALL U.S. INSTITUTIONS HAVING S500,000 ENDOWMENT 
(1958-62) 



Institution, 



Estimated Market Value 
of Endowment Per 



Estimated Endo\Nmient 
Income as a Percent 
of Basic Educational 





Type and Control 


Desree-Crodit 


Srident 


Expenditures 






1958 


1'962 


1958 


1962 


61 


Public universities 


$ 1,374 


$ 1,545 


4.2% 


4.l7o 


55 


Private universities 


5,650 


6,819 


16,1 


15.0 


353 


Private liberal arts 
colleges 


5,721 


6,247 


17.3 


15.4 


17 


Private technological 
schools 


14,866 


17,041 


27.9 


24.1 


48 


Theological schools 


18,984 


24,153 


40.1 


41.5 


24 


Private professional 
schools (including 
2-yr. institutions) 


12,107 


12,408 


26.8 


22.5 


558 


ALL INSTITUTIONS 


6,933 


7,924 


18.4 


16.9 



SOURCE: College a nd University Endowment; Status and Management , p. 5. 
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III. TOTAL EDUCATIONAL AND GENERAL INCOME 

IN INDIANA INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 



Total educational and general income differs from total currenc- 
ffund revenue in that it omits student aid and auxiliary enterprises. 
While the latter two categories are important items of college and univer- 
sity finance, the educational and general income reflects more accurately 
the essence of the academic coimunity. Included in the educational and 
general income total are the following: 

1. Student tuition and fees 

2. Governmental appropriations 

3. Endowment income 

4. Private gifts and grants 

5. Sponsored research 

6. Other separately budgeted research 

7. Other sponsored programs 

8. Organized activities of educational departments 

9. Sales and services of educational departments 
10. Other educational and general income 

The degree to which individual institutions rely on various sources 

of income differs widely. For example, public institutions receive most of 

their educational and general income from governmental appropriations while 

private institutions rely primarily on student tuition and fees. Such 

items as endowment income, private gifts, and organized activities of 

educational departments vary in importance from one institution to another. 

While one college may have endowment income equal to $1,000 per student. 



another college may have little or no endowment income at all. While all 
institutions may not receive income from all of the sources mentioned 
above, most colleges and universities derive income from most of these 
sources to a greater or lesser degree* 
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The greatest source of educational and general income in the public 
sector in 1966-67 came from governmental appropriations, $112.8 million. 
Thc^ private sector receives most of its educational and general income 
from student fees, $50.4 million. For both, sponsored research is the 
second greatest source of income: public, $27>5 million; private, $8.4 
million (Figure 3). Governmental appropriations accounted for 54.55 
percent of the total educational and general income in the public sector, 
sponsored research, 13.31 percent, and tuition and feei>, 12.32 percent. In 
the private sector, tuition and fees made up 64.74 percent of the total 
educational and general income, and sponsored research represented 10.70 
percent (Table 13). 

The total current income for educational and general purposes in 
the public sector increased 211.5 percent in 1966-67 from $66.2 million 
in 1957-58. While the private sector does not represent a similar amount 
of funds, the increase in 1966-67 over the 1957-58 figure of $27.7 million 
is 182.7 percent. Taken as a wliole, educational and general income in 
Indiana has increased 202.9 percent, or approximately three times 
that of the 1957-58 income (Figure 4). 

HIGHLIGHTS OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
PARTICIPATION IN HIGHER EDUCATION 

Even before the adoption of the Constitution of the United States, 
the Congress of the Confederation had adopted the Northwest Ordinance 
providing for the reservation of designated public lands for the endowment 
of schools and seminaries of learning. During the decade of the 1860's 
the Morrill Act, which granted federal public land to every state that wou] 
agree to foster practical education in agriculture and the mechanic arts, 
was passed. Thus the land-grant college came into existence. 



The Morrill Act of 1862 was followod by a chain of supplementary 
acts, extending into the twentieth century. The Hatch Act of 1887 
provided flat-rate appropriations of money to the state for agricultural 
experijnent stations, and the Smith-Lever Act of 1914 provided for the 
beginnings of the cooperative federal-state-local agricultural extension 
service. 

Daring the years 1935 to 1941 the federal government allocated 
funds to public and private colleges and universities for the National 
Youth Administration student work program. Under this, large numbers of ne 
students who would not otherwise have been able Co continue in school 
were employed part-time by the institution and were permitted to earn 
about $180 per yeat. 

World War II took many young men into the military service and 
temporarily depleted the college enrollments. However, the G. I. Bill 
was enacted in 1944 to provide subsistence and the cost of books and 
tuition in the institution chosen by the returning veterans. The billions 
of dollars involved in this program dwarfed all previous federal expen- 
ditures connected with higher education. A Similar program was authorized 
for veterans of the Korean conflict, and while governmental expenditures 
for aid to veterans have been diminishing in recent years, this source of 
income to the student is still a valuable aid in many cases. As the 
operation of the G.I. Bill began to taper off, there was a considerable 
interest in providing federal Scholarships, fellowships, and loans to 
take its place. Several bills were enacted, the most notable of which 
was the National Defense Education Act of 1958. 

A more recent development in the federal government's participation 
in higher education has been the awarding of grants and contracts to 
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colleges and universities for research purposes. Among the principal 
agencies that distribute such ,^unds are the Department of Defense, the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration, the Atomic Energy Commission, 
the National Institutes of Health, the National Science Foundation, Che 
Office of Education, and the Department of Agriculture. 

As now administered, federal research grants and contracts are 
not so much an aid to higher education as the partial support of additional 
obligations. The two forms of 'federal aid that have been explicitly 
intended to help the educational institutions meet their responsibilities 
are the program for disposal of surplus property and the program of loans 
for buildings. The College Housing Loan program, begun in 1951, authorizes 
fifty-year loans at favorable rates of interest mainly for revenue-producing 
buildings such as dormitories, dining halls, and student centers. The 
Higher Education Facilities Act of 1964, however, issues grants for nonincome 
producing academic buildings. 

DISTRIBUTION OF, FEDERAL FUNDS TO HIGHER EDUCATION 

Federal funds for education and related activities in higher education 
in the United States have risen from $991.9 million in 1962 to over $2.5 
billion in 1966 according to the Digest of Educational Statistics , 1967 . 
The NDEA Student Loan Program support increased from $74.6 million to 
$234.9 million, and College Housing Loans increased from $245.9 million 
to $375.8 million over the same period of time. 

Basic research funds increased from $384.5 million to $730.9 million; 
research facilities^ from $121.8 million to S229.6 million; training grants, 
from $196.0 million to $365.5 million; and fellowships and traineeships, 
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from $103.9 million to $264.9 million. One of the inost spectacular 
increases was noted in the case of institutional facilities, which rose 
from $37.1 million in 1962 to $668.9 million in 1966. This was due 
undoubtedly to the inception of the Higher Education Facilities Act in 
1965 (Table 14). 

In the decade of the 1950' s funds from the Veterans' Administration 
declined from over $2 billion in 1950-51 to less than $500,000 in 1959-60. 
The reason Cor .this, of course, was that the bulk of returning World 
War n veterans had completed their college careers around 1952-53, and 
the numbers have consistently decreased in subsequent years* The 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, on the other hand, had 
increased funds to higher education from $111 million to slightly less 
than $850 million over the same period. This represents almost an 
eightfold increase over the decade. The Department of Agriculture 
expenditures for higher education rose from $171 million to $420 million; 
the Department of .Defense funds dramatically increased from $25 million 
to almost $350 million; and, the Department of the Interior funds more than 
doubled* ''Other governmental agencies" showed perhaps the greatest 
increases of funds during the 1950's resulting primarily from unparalleled 
increases of funds from such sources as the. Atomic Energy Commission, the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration, and the National Science 
Foundation. While total funds from these five sources do not show astounding 
increases (growing from $2*5 billion to $2.7 billion by the end of the 
decade), it is obvious that a great shift of emphasis had occurred (Table 15)., 

In addition 'to the shift in emphasis from individual student financial 
aid for veterans in the 1950*8 to large-scale grants and contracts 
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primarily In the scientific and technological areas, there has also been 
a shift in emphasis on the academic level at which federal money has been 
directed. Federal funds in 1959 and 1960 increased more In the graduate 
postdoctoral levels of higher education than in the undergraduate 
levels. The highly skilled human resources needed to operate the complex 
governmental contracts associated with the Atomic Energy Conmlssion and 
the Department of Defense among others have necessitated an increase of 
federal support in the higher levels of colleges and uaiversities across 
the country. While the data available are chronologically limited, this 
shift may be noticed in the Increase of total funds allocated to the 
graduate level ($138 million to $173 million) and to the postdoctoral 
level ($41 million to $54 million), as compared with the decrease from 
$427 million to $325 million at the undergraduate level. 

At the undergraduate level the 'greatest amount of federal funds in 
1960 went to the field of general education ($107 million), "other fields" 
accounted for $96.5 million, followed by engineering ($14 million), 
education ($31 million), and physical scier^es ($14 million). At the 
graduate level, most funds went to the physical sciences, followed by 
the biological sciences and "other fields." The greatest amounts of funds 
at the postdoctoral level were disbursed in the areas of clinical sciences 
and biological sciences (Table 16). 

Because the data in the 1960's have not been published in a form 
that provides us with a continuity for comparison, we must now turn to 
Indiana to show the relationships of federal governmental support to other 
types of support in the present decade. Indiana is not atypical in respect 



to governmental support, and we may assume that the other forty-nine 
states have roughly similar trends although the actual , dollar amount 
of federal funds may differ widely from state to state. 

GOVERNMENTAL SOURCES OF INCOME TO INSTITUTIONS 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN INDIANA 

There are three possible goverrnneuLal sources of income to colleges 
and universities*-federal , state, and locaK However, since income from 
local government in Indiana comprises such a small percentage of the 
totals (presently only four institutions are reporting income from this 
source), income from state and local governments is treated collectively 
(Figure 5'>v The major source of state-local funds represents appropriations 
of state tax funds to public institutions of higher learning. The funds 
from federal sources are distributed to both public and private institutions 
and represent income f rom governmenta 1 appropriations, sponsored research, 
and other sponsored programs. The federal funds allocated by various 
governmental agencies are used for the following purposes : (1) instruction 
and departmental research; (2) extension and public sources; (3) organized 
research; (4) other sponsored programs; and (5) other grants and contracts • 

Income from the state-local governmental source has risen from $38«5 
million in 1957-58, an increase of 183.1 percent. While the state-local 
income has increased almost threefold in actual dollar amounts, its 
percentage of total educational and general income has decreased slightly 
over this period of time from 40.5 percent in 1957-58 to 38.3 percent in 
1966-67 (Table 17). 

Data on governmental sources of income compiled and edited by Gregory L. 
Solomon, Research Assistant, Bureau of Business Research, Indiana University. 
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Income from the federal government to Indiana institutions has 
increased 508 percent over the nine*year period from $6.8 million in 
1957-58 • Federal funds as a percentage of the total educational and 
generaF income have doubled over this same period of time, Increasing 
from 7.1 percent in 1957-58 to 14.5 percent in 1966-67 (Table 18). 

Of the thirty-nine institutions of higher education in Indiana, 
twenty-six of these reported expenditure of federal funds for the fiscal 
year 1967. In terns of distribution of funds, the National Science 
Foundation and the U»S» Office of Education supplied funds to more instita* 
tions (20 and 16, respectively) than did other agencies. The public 
sector received 7A.1 percent of the funds from the National Science 
Foundation and 82. A percent of the funds from the U.S. Office of Education; 
although the majority of the funds went to the public institutions, it 
is noteworthy that the private institutions were at least receiving some 
support from these agencies (Table 19). Broken down by agency sources, 
the federal agencies that are the largest contributors of funds in Indiana 
are Public Health Service ($9,966,210), National Science Foundation 
($6,689,284), U*S* Office of Education ($4,827,50p), and three other 
agencies that contribute just over $3 million each. 

With the exception of those funds expended from other agencies of the 
Department of Healthy Education and Welfare and the Atomic Energy Commission, 
the publifc sector spent from 74 percent to 100 percent of the funds received 
from the remaining departments. Grants from other agencies of HEW are 
small compared with such agencies as the National Science Foundation, 
and although the private sector accounted for the larger percentage of 
funds expended, the actual amount of these funds is negligible. Funds 
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expended through the Atomic Energy Commission were centered in only 
five institutions in Indiana, including four public schools and one 
private school* Total funds to all the public institutions were only 
slightly more than those to the private institutions and tnus accounted 
for the approximate equal distribution of these funds to the two sectors 
of higher education in the state, 'fhe greatest amount of federal funds 
expended by institutions of higher education in Indiana was for organized 
research, with the public sector spending 80.1 percent of the available 
funds or $20,878,973. The private sector spent $5,166,981 or 19.9 
percent. It may also be noticed thnt the public sector expended almost 
all of the funds designated for extension and public service, but this 
is to be eicpected since few, if any, private institutions operate such 
services. Ihe private institutions, on the other hand, expended all of 
the federal funds in the category of "Other Grants and Contracts," but 
the total amount of, funds in this classification was significantly 
smaller than in the other four areas. Funds for instruction and 
departmental research were expended more in proportion to statewide enroll* 
ments in the public and private institutions in Indiana (Table 20). 

Nationally, there are a number of problems connected with the 
awarding of grants and contracts to colleges and universities for 
research. One of the problems concerns the financing of projects under 
contracts or grants from the federal g-vernment. In general, the government 
pays for all materials and personal service s u sed in the project and the 
added overhead costs that are incurred^ by the institution in the execution 
of the contract project. Since these latter costs cannot easily be 
calculated and are not subject to any rigid and unchanging formula, 
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univerticiet in many catet indicate that acceptance of the contracts 
causes them to lose money. The major criticism of the total program is 
that hardly more than a handful of large universities (with a dispro- 
portionate number being private institutions) receive the bulk of the 
money. There is, however, a growing tendency toward wider distribution 
of funds, and the National Science Foundation has begun to operate a 
program of small grants to small colleges, evidently for the sake of 
encouraging and strengthening the spirit of research in such institutions. 

Federally sponsored research has also been accused of leaning too 
heavily toward the applied or developmental stages rather than to the 
pure or theoretical research. It has been accused of neglecting the 
humanities and the social sciences at the expense of the physical and 
biological sciences. 

These problems, though sincere, do not seem to be of sufficient 
weight to force a gap between universities and the federal government. 
The policies of the federal agencies are not totally inflexible, and 
changes are possible. Though much of the federal money is granted on 
the theory of a "purchase of services," it is nevertheless a substantial 
increase of income for the institutions concerned and is an important 
element in the total picture of the financing of higher education. 

TUITION AND FEES INCOKE IN INDIANA 
INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCnTION 

Tuition and fees are important sources of educational and general 
income in the institutions of higher education in Indiana. They constitute 
between 10 and 13 percent of total educational and general income in the 
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public sector and between 65 and 69 percent in the private sector (Table 21). 
Obviously, the private institutions rely more heavily on such sources of 
income than do the public institutions, which receive more funds from" 
governmental sources, m actual dollar amounts, tuition and fees increased 
191.7 percent from $8,729,618 in 1957-58 t6 $25,470,452 in 1966-67 in the 
public sector, and 168.4 percent from $18,760,786 to $50,365,140 in the 
private sector (Figure 6). These increases correspond with enrollment 
increases of 122.9 percent in the public institutions and 54.3 percent 
in the private institutions. Since the increase in tuition and fees has 
surpassed the increase in enrollments, the net result is an increase in 
tuition and fees income_ per student of 30.8 percent for the public sector 
and 77.5 percent for the private (Table 22). - , 

It is interesting to note that the rate of growth of enrollments in 
the public institutions has increased almost 2% times that of the private 
institutions, while the rate of growth of tuition and fees income per 
student has increased almost 2% times more in the private institutions 
than in the public (Appendix A). 

However, the differences between the two sectors in actual dollar 
amounts have gradually been lessening in recent years. From 1957-58 
through 1963-64. private institution income from this source was more 
than double the income in the public institutions. From 1965-66 through 
1966-67. however, private 'tuition and fees income was slightly less than 
twice the amount in the public sector. It must be kept in mind that public 
sector enrollments have increased substantially more than in the private 
sector, and the additional volume of students paying fees would tend to 
close the gap. 
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Within the five enrollment classifications institutions with 
enrollments between 501 and 750 students are more heavily dependent 
upon tuition and fees income than are institutions in other enrollment 
categories. It should also be noted that schools with enrollments between 
1,501 and 5,000 students and those with enrollments between 751 and 1,500 
seem to be highly dependent on tuition and fees as a major source of 
educational and general Income (Table 23). 

Tuition and fee charges vary from one institution to another^ 
Students attending private schools pay substantially higher fees than 
do students enrolled in public institutions. Usually out-of-state 
students pay higher fees in the public institutions than do in-state 
students; however, this fee differential does not apply to the private 
schools vihere students basically pay the same tuition and fees regardless 
of their permanent residence. Within the context of the larger universities 
fees may vary between the different schools, with medical and professional 
schools usually charging higher fees than other schools and departments 
in the university. 

While tuition and fees income and educational and general income , 
have increased substantially over the years in both the public and the 
private institutions, the proportion of the total educational and general 
income that is made up of tuition and fees has remained approximately the 
same. Generally the tuition and fees in the public institutions fall far 
short of providing the necessary funds for instruction and departmental 
research. In 1966-67 for example, tuition and fees income amounted to 
$25,470,452, and expenditures for instruction and .departmental research 
were $86,961,332. Converiiely, the same figures for the private sector of 
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higher educatiOil aere $50,365,140 and $33,332,099, respectively. This 
would indicate that tuition and fees in the private schools exceed the 
cost of instruction; of course, no student in Indiana bears the full 
cost of his total education in either public or private institutions. 
The cost differential in educating students in Indiana institutions is 
made up generally by state appropriations to the public schools and 
through income from private gifts, grants, and similar sources for the 
private schools. 

Despite the fact that specific institutions may vary greatly in 
the amount of tuition and fees income, a comparison of this income in 
public and private institutions of higher education in Indiana and in 
the United States indicates that tuition and fees for educational and 
general purposes for Indiana se'em to follow the trend of the United /^F 
States (Figure 7). Indiana represents approximately 2.7 percent of 
the national figures during the time period from 1949-50 to 1966-67. 
Indiana is slightly above the national average because of the large 
number of private institutions in the state. 

ORGANIZED ACTIVITIES RELATED TO EDUCATIONAL 
DEPARTMENTS IN INDIANA INSTITUTIONS OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

Organized activities of educational departments in institutions of 
higher education are those that are organized and operated ""in connection 
with instructional departments and conducted primarily to provide an 
instructional or l^>^oratory training of students. Examples of such 
.activities include medical school hospitals, home economics cafeterias, 
agricultural college creameries, dental clinics, computer sciences and 
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laboratory^'or demonstration schools* Other activities of a general 
educational and cultural nature^ such as lecture courses, concerts, 
dramatic productions, and artists' series, may also be included in 
this category. H 

Income from organized activities in the United States has risen 
from $112 million in 1949-50 to $245 million in 1959-60 and to $364 million 
in 1963-64, an increase of 224,6 percent. The corresponding income for. 
Indiana is $4.7 million in 1949-50, §8.7 million in 1959-60, and $12.8 
million in 1963-64. The increase over this period of time was 173.5 
percent. In 1966-67 the income from organized activities in Indiana 
reached a high of $15.2 million, an increase of 223. 4 percent over the 
1949-50 amount (Figure 8). • ' 

Although income from organized activities in Indiana has risen 
substantially over the last two decades, it has not increased propor- 
tionally to that of trie United States as a whole. It should be noted, 
however, that approximately one-third of Indiana's institutions report 
any activities of this kind, while n\any schools report none at all.^J"^ 
Although it is not limited to the public instituions, the public sector 
accounts for approximately 95 percent of the state total. 

PRIVATE GIFTS AND GRANTS TO INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION IN INDIANA 

Practically every college and university in the United States is 
the recipient of some type of income from private gifts and grants. 
The funds from this source come from individuals and groups of individuals, 
from alumni, nonalumni friends of the institution, churches and other 
religious groups, and business corporations. Within the private sector 
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of higher education private gifts and grants make up one of the major 
sources of revenue; some are restricted for specific purposes, and others 
are nonrestricted for annual opei'ating costs. In Indiana, this source 
of revenue ranks third after tuition and fees and sponsored research 
among the private institutions, providing between 10 and 20 percent of 
the educational and general income. The public institutions in Indiana also 

r 

benefit from receiving such funds, but these moneys constitute a smaller 
percentage (between 4 and 6 percent generally) of the total educational 
and general income than in the private sector (Table 24). 

Private gifts and grants are remaining approximately the same 
proportion* of the total educational and general income in the public 
sector (excluding the 1966-67 tabulation, which may be significantly lower 
due to the method of reporting), while they are declining generally as a 
percent of the total educational and general income in the private sector. 
In spite of this decline in the private sector, the actual dollar amounts 
have generally increased over the nine-year period from 1957-58 to 1966-67, 
from $5.5 million to $9.6 million (Figure 9). The fluctuations in the 
actual dollar amounts are due primarily to large, on^'-time bequests to 
various colleges and universities in the state. Oyer the nine-year period, 
the public sector*s funds from this source increased 80.3 percent; however, 
when the percents of increaae over the preceding year are totaled, the 
result is a net increase of 82.5 percent during the nine-year period. 
The 1966-67 income in the private sector amounted to an increase of 73.6 
percent over the 1957-58 figure, and a net increase of 62.5 percent 
(Table 25, Table 26), 
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The percents of change in 1966-67 over the 1957-58 atnount vary widely 
according to institution. In the public tector, one institution shows a ^ 
decrease of 9.6 percent, and another institution shows an increase of 
3684.9 percent. These two schools represent the extremes of the range 
of change. In the private sector, where many wore institutions are 
involved, the range is wider, and the variations in percent of increase 
or decrease are more prevalent. The extremes of the range are represented 
by one institution that shows a decline of 720.3 percent and one institution 
that indicates an increase of 639.7 percent in private gifts and grants in 
1966-67 over 1957-58. On the statewide basis, the available data indicate 
that 25 institutions show increases in private gifts and grants in 1966-67 
as compared with 1957-58 funds and that only 7 institutions show a decrease. 

Noting the various percentages of total educational and general income 
comprised of private gifts and grants in the five enrollment classifications 
of Indiana institutions for 1966-67, the smallest institutions in the state 
have a larger portion of their total educational and general income comprised 
of private gifts and grants (29.06 percent) than do the largest institutions 
in the state (3.13 percent). Private gifts and grants constitute between 
13.97 percent and 15.75 percent of educational and general income in 
schools with enrollments of between 501 and 5,000 students (Table 27). 

In an effort to stimulate private gifts and grants to Indiana colleges 
and universities, a relatively new and unique law has been passed by the 
Indiana legislature. The Senate Enrolled Act 335 on higher education enacted 
by the ninety-fifth Indiana General Assembly states that a contributor to 
a college or university in Indiana or to the Associated Colleges of 
Indiana may obtain a deduction from state income tax of up to 50 percent of 
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his gift. The restrictions for individuals are that the deduction may 
not exceed 20 percent of his adjusted gross income tax or $50, whichever 
is less. In the case of corporation the credit may not exceed 5 percent 
of the corporation's total adjusted gross income tax or ?500, whichever 
is less. 

Since this act has been in effect for only the last fiscal year, 
additional time will be required to access its impact upon the private 
gifts and grants realized oy institutions of higher education in the 
state. Mr. Richard Riggin of Ball State Jnlversity has compiled some 
statistical information relative to the new tax credit law, anu some of 
tae highlights of his stady^ along with the actual wording of the law may 
be found in Appendix 

Generally, the private gifts and grants income for Indiana constitutes 
approximately 2.69 percent of the total private gifts and grants in the 
United States. From 1949-50 to 1963-64, yearly percentage increases for' 
Indiana ranged from 7.9 percent to 45.1 percent* For the United States, the 
percentage increases (17.1 percent to 33.0 percent) indicate that the 
range of increase for the United States does not fluctuate as greatly 
as the range for Indiana (Table 28). 

ENDOl^ENT EARl^INGS IK INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION IN^f^IANA 

Endowment earnings for most institutions of higher education in 
Indiana have steadily increased in the last decade. The total amount of ' 
endowment earnings has increased 83.4 percent in 1966-57 from $2,004,891 
in 1957-58 (Figure 10). While this 83*4 percent increase may at first 
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seem significant, it should be noted that total educational and general 
expenditures for the same nine-year period increased 200 percent as 
has total educational and general income. The relationship of endowment 
earnings to the total educational ai;d general income has remained 
approximately the same— although declining slightly (Table 29). , 

The increase in endowment earnings in ,tn8 public sector in 1966-67 
over the 1957-58 amount was 103.3 percent; the corresponding increase 
in the private sectot amounted to 81.5 percent. Even though the percent 
of gain was greater in the public sector than in the private, the actual 
dollar amount and the percent of the total educational and general 
income comprised by endowment earnings in the public sector were considerably 
smaller. While endowment earnings in public institutions are a more or 
less negligible percentage of the total educational and general income, 
they are somewhat more important to the private institutions. Some of 
the smaller private schools and technical institutions have no endowment 
earnings at all, but depend primarily on student fees and private gifts 
to make up their educational and general income. In 1966-67, 2 of the 4 

.^public four-year institutions reported no endowment earnings. Of the remain- 
ing institutions in the state, only 23 reported endowment earnings,^ ranging 
from $1,009 in I institution to $585,613 in another. The amounts for the 

" '^^£her"2T^~cho6rs^^ two extremes. 

When endowment earnings are expressed as a percent of the total 
educational and general income for each of the private institutions 
reporting such endowment income, the range is from 0.1 percent in 1 
institution' to 61.4 percent in another. ' Nineteen of the 23 private 
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institutions reporting endowment earnings receive funds in amounts 
that are less than 10 percetit of their total educatiom^l and general 
income. Of the other 4 institutions having more than 10 percent of 
total educational and general income comprised of endowment earnings, 
the percentages are 11.4, 12.9, 13.2, and 6U4* Obviously, the upper 
extreme of 61.4 percent is quite atypical for Indiana institutions. 
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Figure 3 CURRENT-FUND INCX)ME FOR EDUCATIONAL AND GENERAL R'RPOSES 
IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE INBIANA INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION BY 'CATEGORY 
(1966-67) 



Income Cni 1 1 ions 
of dollar^ < 

$210 
205 
200 
195 
190 
185 
180 
175 
170 
165 
160 
155 
150 
145 
140 
135 
130 
125 
120 
115 
110 
105 
100 

95 

90 

85 

80 

75 

70 

65 

60 

55 

50 

45 

40 

35 

30 

25 

20 

15 

10 
5 
0 



PUBLIC 
(.002) 
(.3) 
(3.1 



Other separate research 





Private gifts and grants 








6.9 


Other educational and general 


/ •J 


Sales and services 




7.8 


Other sponsored programs 




14.7 


Organized activities of 
educational departments 


25.5 


Student fees 




27.5 


Sponsored research 






PRIVATE 


112. 8 


( .3) 

Governmental ( •S) 
appropr ia t ions (1*3) 
























7.6 












50.4 



Sales and services ^ # 
Organized activities of educ. depts< 
Governmental appropriations 
Other educational and general 
Other sponsored programs 
Endowment income 

Private gifts and grants 
Sponsored research 



Student fees 



$206.2 TOTAL EDUCATIONAL $78.3 
AND GENERAL INCOME 



TOTAL EDUCATIONAL 
AND GENERAL INCOME 



Tablo 13 PERCKNTAGES OF TOTAL EDUCATIONAj. AND GENERAL INCOME U 
PUBLIC, PRIVATE, AND ALL INDIANA INSTITUTIONS. OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION 
(1966-67) 



ALL 

PUBLIC PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 



Student tuition and fees 


12.32% 


64.74% 


26.77% 


Governmental appropriations 


54.55 


1.70 


39.98 


Endowment income 


.15 


'4.23 


1.28 


Private gifts and grants 


1.50 


9.46 


3.69 


Sponsored research 


13.31 


10.70 


12.59 


Other separately budgeted research 


.ox 




.01 


Other sponsored programs 


3.79 


4.19 


3.89 


Organized activities relating to 
educational departments 


7.39 


.59 


5.53 


Sales and services of educational 
departments 


3.62 


.44 


2.74 


Other educational and general 
income ' 


3.36 


3.95 


3.52 


TOTAL EDUCATIONAL AND GENERAL 
INCOME 


100.00% 


100.00% 


100.00% 



s 
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Figure 4 TOTAL CURRENT-FUND INCOME FOR EDUCATIONAL AND GENERAL PURPOSES 
. IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE INDIANA INSTITUTIONS 
(1957-58 TO 1966-67) 
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Table 14 FEDERAL FUNDS FOR EDUCATION AND RELATED ACTIVITIES; 



ESTIMATED OBLIGATIONS FOR FISCAL 
1966, IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


YEARS 1962 


TO 




Type of SuDDort 


(in millions of dollars) 
1962 1963 1964 


1965 


1966 


Basic research in U.S. 
educational institution* 


$384.5 


$455.2 


$551.9 


$634.2 


$730.9 


Research facilities 


121.8 


157.9 


133.5 


191.7 


229.6 


Training grants 


196.0 


234.6 


261.2 


282.4 


365.5 


Fellowships an.d 
traineeships 


103.9 


143.0 


181.8 


-• 

196.9 


264.9 


Institutional support, 
facilities 


37.1 


41.1 


56.1 


384.1 


668.9 


Institutional support, 
other 


33.0 


43.4 


69.5 


93.4 


163.8 


Other student assistance 


103.9 


69.9 


62.3 


100.4 


214.2 


Other support 


11.7 


16.4 


17.4 


18.8 


18.8 


TOTAL 


$991.9 


$1,161.5 


$1,333.7 


$1,901.9 $2,656.6 



SOURCE: U.S. Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Digest of Educational Statistics, 1967 (Form OE-10024- 
67; Washington, D.C.: U.S. Govt. Printing Office), p. 102. 
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Figure 5 CURRENT-FUND INCOME FROM FEDERAL AND STATE-LOCAL GOVERNMENTAL 
SOURCES IN ACTUAL DOLLAR AMOUNTS AND AS A PERCENT OF TOTAL 
CURRENT INCOME FOR EDUCATIONAL AND GENERAL PURPOSES, INDIANA 
(FISCAL 1958 TO FISCAL 1967) 



Income 
iroillions of 
dollars) 

$300 



200 



100 



Other 

Federal 
State-Local 



38.! 



56.4 (48.7%) 



(52.4%) 
(7.17.) 

(40.5%) 



^8. 



72.1 



, J15.5 

rrt (9.8%) — 



58.7 



(41.5X) 



)0.7 



(49.3%) 

(10.6%) 
(40.1%) 



iS.C 



74.9 



1957»58 1959-60 

TOTAL 
EDUCATIONAL AND ' 

GENERAL INCOME $94.9 $115.9 



(47.7%) 



(13.1%) 



(39.2%) 



117. 



7 

:48.8%) 



33.1 



90.e 



(13.7%) 



(37.5%) 



134 



4 (47.2%). 
Other 



(14.5%) , 

Federal 



08. p (38.3%) 

State - 
Local 



1961-62 1963-64 1965-66 1966-67 
$146.3 , $190.6 $241.4 $284.5 



Table 17 INCOME FROM STATE-LuCAL GOVERNMENT TO INDIANA INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION, STATE TOTAL FOR EDUCATIONAL AND GENERAL PURPOSES, AND 
STATE-LOCAL INCOME AS A PERCENT OF TOTAL EDUCATIONAL AND GENERAL INCOME 
(1957-53 TO 1966-67) 

^ 9-Year 





1957-58 


1959-60 


1961-62 


1963-64 


1965-66 


1966-67 


% Change 


State- 
local 


$38,462,119 


$ 48,138,285 


$ 58,732,424 


$ 74,865,796 


$ 90,644,643 


$108,895,680 


183, 1% 


income 
Bduc. ot 
general 
income 


94,996,656 


115,948,301 


146,379,751 


190,619,987 


241,429,153 


284,505,052 


199,4 


State- 
local 
income 


40.5% 


41.5% 


40.1% 


39.2% 


37.5% 


38.3% 





as % of 
educ • £c 
general 



Table 18 INCOME FROM FEDERAL GOVERNMENT TO INDIANA INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION, STATE TOTAL FOR EDUCATIONAL AND GENERAL-PURPOSED, AND 
FEDERAL INCOME AS A. PERCENT OF TOTAL EDUCATIONAL AND GENERAL INCOME 
(1957-58 TO 1966-67) 





1957-58 


1959-60 


t- 

1961-62 


1963-64 


1965-66 


1966-67 


9-Ycar 
% Change 


Federal 
govt, 

income. 


$ 6,775,798 


$ 11,398,061 


$ 15,540,119 


$ 25,085,544 


$ 33,108,558 


§ 41,201,442 


508 % 


Educ. £c 
general 
l-ncome 


94,996,656 


115,948,301 


146,379,751 


190,619,987 


241,429,153 


284,505,052 


199.4 


Federal 
income 
as % of 


7.1% 


9.8% 


10.6% 


* 

13.1% 


13.7% 


14.5% 





educ. & 
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Table 20 FEDERAL FUNDS EXPENDED BY PURPOSE, PUBLIC, PRIVATE AND 
STATEWIDE TOTALS, PERCENT OF TOTAL, FISCAL 1967 



Instruction & Extension & Organized Other Spon. Other Grants 
. Dept. Research Pub. Service Resea rch Programs & Contracts 

Public §3,139,016 $1,553,581 $20,878,973 $2,435,732 

Private 944,069 14,441 5,166,981 718,814 $70,611 

Total 4,083,085 1,568,022 26,045,954 3,154,546 70,611 

Percent 
of total: 



Public - 76.9% 99.1% 80.lt . 77.2% 



0.0% 



Private 23.1 .9 19.9 22.8 100.0 
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Table 21 TUITION AND FEES INCOME EXPRESSED AS A PERCENT OF TOTAL 
EDUCATIONAL AND GENERAL INCOME IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
INDIANA INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
(l957-5« TO 1966-67) 



1957-58 1959-60 1961-62 1963-64 1965-66 1966-67 

Public 13.17„ 11.57, 10.67, 12.07, 12.7% 12.37,' 

Private 67.5 66.1 68.9 68.1 68.9 64.3 



Income (mi 1 1 ions 


of dollars) 


$55 
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Figure 6 



INCREASE IN TUITION AND FEES INCOME IN INDIANA 
INSTITUTIONS OV HIGHER EDUCATION, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
(1957-58 TO 1966-67) 
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TabLe 22 ENROLMENTS, TUITION AND FEES INCOME, AND APPROXIMATED 
TUITIC»J AND FEES INCOME PER STUDENT IN PUBLIC AND 
PRIVATE INDIANA INSTITUTIONS WITH A PERCENT CHANGE 
(1957-58 TO 1966-67) 



1957-58 



1966-67 



Percent Change 



Enrollments 
. Public 
Private 



54,517 
34,955 



101,468 
52,855 



122. 97o 
54.3 



Tuition and 
fees income 
Public 
Private 



$8,729,618 
18,760,786 



S25,470,452 
50,365,140 



191.7 
168.4 



Tuition and 
fees income 
per student 
Public 
Private , 



$191.78 
536.71 



$251.01 
952.89 



30.8 
7 7'. 5 



Table 22 gives a gross per student figure for tuition and 
fees without regard to any fee differential by residence or school. 
This general measure is obtained simply by dividing the total fall 
enrollment for a given year into the tuition and fees income for 
the corresponding fiscal year. 



Table 23 TUITION AND FEES EXPRESSED AS A PERCENT OF TOTAL 
EDUCATIONAL AND GENERAL INCOME IN FIVE ENROLLMENT 
CLASSIFICATIONS 
(1966-67) 



Enrollment 
Classification 


Number 
of 

Institutions 


Total Tuition and 
Fees Income 
(in millions of dollars) 


Tuition and Fees as 
a Percent of Total Educational 
6c General Income 


I. 500 or less 


6 


$1.2 


49.18% 


II. 501 to 750 


6 


3.2 


80.69 


III. 751 to 1500 


10 . . 


13.6 


73.86 


IV. i50I to 5000 


9 


18.8 


74.39 


V. 5001 or more ' 


6 


40.0 


17.10 


TOTAL 


37 


$76.8 
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hxgure 7 PERCENT OF INCREMENT OVER PREVIOUS YEAR OF TUITION AND 
FEES INCOMi; FOR EDUCATIONAL AND GENERAL PURPOSES 
(U.S. AND INDIANA) 
(1949-50 TO 1963-64)* 



Percentage 
Increment 




1949-50 1951-52 1953-54 1955-56 1957-58 1959-60 1961-62 1963-64 
* 

1949-50 =0 



Figure 8 CURRENT-FUND INCOME FROM ORGANIZED ACTIVITIES RELATED TO 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENTS IN INDIANA INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

(1957-58 TO 1966-67) 



(millions of dollars') 



$j? 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 U 12 13 14 15 16 17 



1957-58 
1959-60 
1961-62 
1963-64 

1965- 66 

1966- 67 



5.9 



.. 8,7 _ 
10.7 

"TO" 



15.2 



1 
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Table 24 PRIVATE GIFTS AND GRANTS EXPRESSED AS A PERCENT OF TOTAL 
EDUCATIONAL AND GENERAL INCOME IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
INDIANA INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
(1957-58 TO 1966-67) 



1957-58 1959-60 19ol-62 1963-64 1965-66 1966-67 



Public 4.7% 4.57.- 5.77, 4.5% 4.7% 2.6% 

Private 19.9 18.9 17.5 15.2 10.7 12.3 



Figure 9 



Income 
(millions of 
dollars) 
$10 
9 
8 
7 
6 
5 
4 
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0 



CURRENT-FUND INCOME FROM PRIVATE GIFTS AND GRANTS 
IN INDIANA PUBLIC AND PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 
(1957-58 TO 1966-67) 



□ 



Public 



Private 



1957-58 

Public $3.1 
Private 5.5 



1959-60 1961-62 1963-64 1965-66 1966-67 



$3.8 
6.5 



$6.0 
7.1 



$6.2 
7.9 



$8.3 
7.2 



$5.4 
9.6 
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Table OURRRNT-FUND INCOME FROM PRIVATE Cin'Z AND GRANTS TO 
P"BI,TC INDIANA INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
(1957-58 TO 1966-67) 



Year 


Millions 
of Dollars 


Percent, 
of J 957-58 


Percent 
Increase 
Over 1Q57-58 


Percent of 
Preceding 
Year 


Percent 
Increase Over 
F'recedinR Year 


(i) 

195Y-5B 
1959-60 
1961 -6p 
1963-61) 

1965- 66 

1966- 67 


(?) 

. $3,121,08.1 
3,759,891 
6,008,205 
6,260,581) 
8,308,270 
5,1» 1*5,876 


(3) 
100. OS 
120.1+ 
192.5" 
;.'00.5 
266.1 
180. :! 


('*) 

20. h% 
92.5 
100.5 
166.1 
80.3 


(5) 

120.3% 
159.8 
10l».2 
132.7 
65.3 


(6) 

20. 5S 
59.8 
1*.2 
32.7 
-31*. 7 


Table P6 


CURRRNT-FUND INCOMf; FROM PRIVATE'. GIFTS AND GRANTS TO 
PRIVATE INDIANA INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
(1957-58 TO J96(.-67) 




Year 


Mi llioiis 
of Dollars 


j'ercent 
of L957-58 


Percent 
increeise 
. Over 1957-58 


Percent of 
Preceding 
Year 


Percent ■ 
Increase Over 
Preceding Year 


(1) 
1957-58 
1959-60 
1961-6? 
1963-6!) 

1965- 60 

1966- 67 


iP) 
$5,51*5,720 
6,1*65,556 
7 ,108 ,71*2 
7,902,275 
7,156,990 
9,628 ,907 


(^) 
100. Of 

116.5 

128.1 
11*2.1* 
129.0 
173.6 


(M 

'16. 5/? 
28.1 
lt2.lt 
29.0 
73.6 


'■ (T) 

116.5% 
109.9 
111.1 
90.5 
131*. 5 


m 

16.3% 
9.9 I 
■ 11'. 1 
-9.5 
•31*. 5 



Table ?7 PRiVATE GIFTS AND GRANTS EXPRESSED AS A PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 
EDUCATIONAL AND GENERAL INCOME IN FIVE CLASSIFICATIONS OF 
INDIANA INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION ' 
(1966-67) - ' : 



Total Private Gifts Private Gifts and Grants 



Enrollment 
X!lassifi cation 


Number 

of 
Schools 


and Grants Income 
(in thousands of 
dollars ) 


as a Percentage 
of Total Educational 
and General Income 


I. 500 or less 


6 


$ 71*7 


29.06^ 


II. 501 to 750 ■ 


6 


563 ■ 


• 13.97 


III. 751 to 1500 


10 


2,896 


15.75 


IV. 1501 to 5000 


9 


3,51*1 


ll».Olt 


V. 5001 or more 


6 


7.328 


?.l^ 


TOTAL 


37 


$15,075 





Table 28 PRIVATE GIFTS AND GRANTS TO INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES AND INDIANA, AND PERCENT OF INCREASE 
OVER PRECEDING YEAR, INDIANA AS A PERCENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 

(1949-50 TO 1963-64) 



Indiana as 



Year 


U.S. 


7c. Change 


Indiana 


7o Change 


7„ of U 


1949-50 


$118,627,000 




$ 3,007,000 




2.53% 


1951-52 


149,8^26,000 


26.37o 


4,366,000 


45.17o 


2.91 


1953-54 


190,899,000 


27.4 


5,439,000 - 


24.5 . 


2.84 


1955-56 


245,085,000 


33.0 


6,067,000 


11.5 • 


2.47 


1957-58 


324,970,000 


27.8 


8,666,801 


42.8 


2.66 


1959-60 


.383,187,000 


17.1 


10,225,447 


17.9 


2.66 


1961-62 


450,145,000^ 


17.5 


13,116,947 


28.2 


2.91 


1963-64 


550,684,000 


22.3 


14,163,342 • 


7.9 


2.57 


* 

Data not 


available for U.S. 


totals beyond 1963-64. 







Figure 10 ENDOWMENT EAEININGS IN ALL INDIANA INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

(1957-58 TO 1966-67) 
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Table 29 ENDOWMENT EARNINGS EXPRESSED AS A PERCENT OF TOTAL EDUCATIONAL 
AND GENERAL INCOME IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE INDIANA INSTITUTIONS 
(1957-58 TO 1966-67) 



1957-58 



1959-60 



1961-62 



1963-64 



1965-66 



1966-67 



Public 
Private 



.24% 
6.40 



.19% 
5.37 



^. .15% 
5.28 



.16% 
4.81 



. . 18% 



4.69 



.15% 
4.27 



IV. TOTAL EDUCATIONAL AND GENERAL EXPENDITURES 
IN INDIANA INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

In addition to capital improvements in buildings, land, and equipment, 
and' the management of endowment funds, colleges and universities must 
concern themselves with the annual operation of the various programs of 
instruction and research on the campus* Endowment funds are generally 
static, with only the income realized from the investment of the funds 
available for expenditure. Capital investments are important in order to 
have an adequate physical plant in which to house students and conduct 
instructional programs. The annual operations of a college or university 
usually require twice the funds for capital accretion and are composed 
of throe major financial items: (1) auxiliary enterprises, (2) student 
aid, and (3) educational and general operations. Auxiliary enterprises 
are an important function of educational institutions as well as student 
aid; however, the income and expenditure for these two categories have 
little impact on educational and general finances since auxiliary enter- 
prises are theoretically operated on a self-supporting basis through user 
charge^ and student aid funds are- received an Isbursed specifically 
for the financial assistance of members of the student body. 

The largest single item in the total operating cost of any college and 
university is that of educational and general operations. It has been 
shown that sources of income for educational and general purposes vary 
primarily with the control of the institution. Public colleges. and 
universities receive the greatest percentage of their educational and 
general income from governmental sources, primarily in the form of 



state tax appropriations. Private institutions derive the largest percentage 
of income from student tuition and fees. While public and private 
institutions diffei^ markedly in sources of income, they are more similar 
in the way in which this annual operating income is spent. Figures 11 
and 12 illustrate percentages of income and expenditure in Indiana for 
the fiscal year 1967. It should be kept in mind that these percentages 
are averages and not representative of any one institution, public or 
private. For a more detailed description of the various categories of 
income and expenditure indicated in the figures, see Appendix B.^ 

According to the data in the latest issue of the Digest of Educational 
Statistics^ 1967 , (U.S. Office of* Education, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Washington, D.C. : U.S. Govt. Printing Office, 1968, pp. 95-6)^ 
and the 1963-64 financial figures, educational and general expenditures 
accounted for 82.0 percent of the total current-fund expenditures in public 
institutions in the country; auxiliary enterprises constituted 15.8 
percent; and student aid, 2.1 percent. A similar picture is displayed 
for the private institutions with educational and general constituting 
79.4 percent; auxiliary enterprises, 15.8 percent; and student aid, 4.7 
percent of total current-fund expenditures in 1963*64. 

STUDENT AID FUNDS 

Student aid funds include grants-in-aid, scholarships, and^ fellow- 
ships, but not student work assignments or student loans. Because these 
funds are directly allocated for student financial assistance, they do not 
have a great influence on the funds used for annual operations of the 
institutions. Their importance lies primarily in assuring the continued 
education of students who may not be able to afford the current personal 
costs involved r 



Student aid expenditures have generally increased over the nine- 
year period from 1957-58 to 1966-67. The statewide total of §19*2 
million represents an increase of 553*6 percent over the 1957-58 
figure of $2.9 million. The incre^ise In the public sector was 796.0 
percent, wliile the private sector's increase was 343.7 percent (Figure 13). 

Generally the percent of the total expenditure for student aid has 
paralleled the percent of the total enrollment in both the public and the 
private sectors of higher education in Indiana. In 1959-60, for example, 
the public sector enrolled 58.4 percent of all students and expended 
55.4 percent of all student aid. Similarly, in 1966-67 the private sector 
enrolled 34.2 percent of all students and expended 36.4 percent of all 
student aid in the state (Table 30). 

AUXILIARY ENTERPRISES 

Auxiliary enterprises are usually separated from educational and 
general income and expenditures since they are for the mo4 nart self- 
supporting. Since they are self-supporting, the income and expenditure 
amounts in this category are approximately the same. This source of income 
has risen proportionally with the total educational and general income 
and is equal to less than one-half of the actual dollar amounts of 
educational and general income in Indiana. Such activities exist to furnish 
a service to students, faculty, or staff and usually charge a fee that is 
directly related to, although not necessatily equal to, the cost of the 
service. These services include housing and food services, college 
unions, student stores, laundries, and in some instances intercollegiate 
athletics. In other cases, however, such items as intercollegiate 
athletics are operated as an integral part of a department of physical 
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education and are thus classified under organized activities relating 
to educational departments* In the data submitted to the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare from Indiana institutions, it is 
impossible to specify those individual items within the auxiliary enterprise 
category; however, it is assumed chat its componerits are consistent through- 
out the time period under discussion. 

Income from auxiliary enterprises has been consistently increasing 
both in the United States and in Indiana over the last two decades. The 
U.S. figure in 1949-50 was $511,265,000; in 1959-60 it had risen to 
$1,005,963,000; and the last available d<>ca placeb auxiliary income at 
?1, 606, 974,000 in 1963-64 for the United States as a whole. Total 
income from auxiliary enterprises in Indiana has risen at approxiinately 
the same i:ate. In 1949-50 Indiana income stood at $24,163,000, rose to 
$44,806,730 in 1959-60, and reached its highest point in 1966-67 with 
a total of $91,711,070, a total increase of 146.0 percent. 

The increase in Indiana public institutions of higher education has 
been somewhat higher than in the private institutions, although both 
have increased significantly. The public institutions have grown from $20.2 
million in 1957-58 to $59.5 million in 1966-67, almost a threefold increase* 
The private institutions have grown from $12 million in 1957-58 to $32.2 
million in 1966-67; this is slightly less than a tripling of the earlier 
figure (Figure 14^^ 

EDUCATIONAL AND GEHBRAL EXPENDITURES 

As an overview, it may be stated that in higher education in Indiana 
during the last nine years enrollments have almost doubled; expenditures 
for educational and general purposes have tripled. Educational and 
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general expenditures are comprised of the following: instruction and 
departmental research extension and public service; libraries; physical 
plant maintenance and operation; general administration, general insti- 
tutional expense, and student services; and, other sponsored programs. 
In 1966-67 the greatest proportion of educational and general expenditures 
in Indiana was used for instruction and departmental research—$120 million, 
followed by general administration — $41 million, organized research-- 
$40 million, and physical plant maintenance opera tion--$28 million, 
(Figure 15). The percentages of these expenditures vary according to 
public and private sectors. Each sector spends slightly over 44 percent 
for instruction and departmental research* General administration was 
12,,28 percent in the public sector and 22.67 percent in the private. 
Organized research accounted for 16.37 percent, public and 9.58 percent, 
private, and physical plant maintenance and operation was 9.77 percent, 
public and 12.13 percent, private (Table 31), 

TotaI--educational and general expenditures in Indiana reached an 

. - - - I 
* I 

all-time high of $272 million in 1^66-67. These expenditures have 
increased in both the public and private sector. The public sector 
increased expenditures 208.8 percent from $63.9 million in 1957-58. 
The private sector witnessed a 181.4 percent growth from 1957-58. At 
the same time, the statewide total has grown from slightly less than 
$100 million to $273 million, or an increase of 200.7 percent (Figure 16). 

The larger institutions of higher education in Indiana spend greater 
amount^s of money fcj educational and general purposes and constitute a 
larger percentage of the statewide expenditure for this item. By dividing 
thft^umber^of i n s 1 1 tatl ons^into^the^to ta lr-eur-rentr-expend4ture-£or--educa ti<>na4 
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and general purposes within each of the five enrollment classifications, 
an average amount for each institution is derived* The six smallest 
institutions spend an average of $460,000 for educational and general pur- 
poses while the six largest institutions average $37*6 million per institution 



(Table i2). — ] ' 

Generally, the smaller the size of the institution, the larger the 
proportion of the total educational and general expenditure comprised of 
general administrative expense, ranging from 12.65 percent in the larger 
institutions to 37.44 percent in the smallest (Table 33). Most of the 
institutions in Indiana spend between 13 and 15 percent of total 
educational and general expenditures on the maintenance and operation 
of their physical plants. Only in the largest institutions does this 
expenditure item fall below 10 percent of the total (Table 34). 

Expenditures for instruction and departmental research have risen 
195.3 percent from $40.7 million in 1957-58 (figure 17). Although the 
actual dollar amounts have risen "substantially over the nine-year period, 
their relationship to the total educational and general expenditures has 
remained approximately the same (Table 35). There has been a greater 
increase in expenditures in the public sector, 229.6 percent from 
$26,383,443 in 1957-58, than in the private^ $132.4 percent from 
$14,339,250 (Figure 18). Institutions with enrollments of 500 
students or less seem to spend a smaller proportion of their total 
educational and general funds on instruction and departmental research — 
3 7. 53 percent, while- institutions in the 751 to 1,500 enrollment range 
expend the highest percentage--51.41 percent, followed closely by 
institutions that range in size fron 1 ,501 to 5, 000--50. 85 perc ent 
(Table 36). 



ANNUAL EXPENDITURES FOR EDUCATIONAL AND 
GENERAL OPERATING EXPENSES PER STUDENT 



One of the roost useful methods of assessing the major costs of 
providing higher educational programs is to compute the expenditure for 

— g<lMcatiQn al a n d g eneral o per a tion s on n per otud e nt basi s . — Th ^ n a tionwide — 
figures for the fiscal year 1965-66 show that the private colleges and 
universities spent annually an average of $2,103 per student for educa- 
tional and general purposes, and the public institutions spent $l,545. 
llius, the expenditure per student in the private sector was 36 percent 
higher than in the public, ihis followed a ten-year trend. In 1955-56 
the comparable figures were §1,189 (p vate) and $1,280 (public). However, 
in the next year the private figure became a trifle higher than the 
public ($1,268 and $1,260, respectively), and thereafter the gap widened 
each year (Appendix A). 

The U.S. Office of Education projections to 1975-76 estimate that for 
1975-76 the figures will be $2,798 (private) and $1,710 (public), the 
private being nearly 64 percent higher than the public. Both the expansion 
and the shifting of enrollments during the twenty years (1955-75) are 
unprecedented. From 1955 to 1965 enrollments in private ^Institutions 

^ grew by 62 percent, and by 144 percent in public institutions. The 
U.S, Office of Education, being extremely conservative, predicts that 
from 1965 to 1975 the rates of growth will be 41 percent and 74 percent, 
respectively. _ * 

If we accept these predictions, however, and compute the rates of 
gain for the whole twenty-year period (near the middle of which we now 
stand), the growth rates are 128 percent (private) and 325 percent (public). 
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In simple words, over the twenty-year period the enrollments in private 
institutions will have substantially more than doubled, and in public 
Institutions, more than quadrupled, 

Indiana, in the fiscal year 1963-64, had an average annual expenditure 
P^i. oLuJeuL among Its privace institutions ot $l,iy!>. Ranked among the 
other 47 states on the same basis (Nevada and Wyoming had no private 
institutions), Indiana's expenditure was twenty-seventh, slightly below 
the median figure of $1,221. The range was from $5,172 in California 
(quite atypical), and S3, 733 in Maryland, to $732 in Arkansas and 
$702 in Oklahoma (Table 37, Appendix A). 

Indiana* s total expenditure for educational and general operating 
expenses by public institutions in 1963-64 per student was $1,825, 
fifteenth in -the ranking of the 50 states. The'u.S. average was $1,556 
with the upper limits of the range for the 48 mainland states at $2,643, 
Iowa, and $2,540/ Vermont (Table 38). 

It may be ^observed that Indiana's expenditures per student by 
institutions in the public sector were $650 more than those by institutions 
in the private sector in 1963-64 (Apper^dix A). In 1966-67 expenditures 
per student in the public sector for educational and general purposes 
had risen to $1,947. Similar expenditures in the private sector had risen 
to $1,421— a difference of only $526 per student between the public and 
the private institutions in the state. 



RATIO OF TOTAL ANNUAL OPERATING EXPENDITURES TO TOTAL POPULATION 
- OF THE STATE: AVERAGE ANNUAL EXPENDITURE PER CITIZEN 

The concept of average annual expenditure per citizen has only a 
loose and li- Ited application. The expenditures of tax-supported institutions 
in altnost all cases substantially exceed their incane from state tax sources 
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because they also derive some income from such sources as private 
gifts, endowment earnings, student fees, and sales of goods and 
services* However, a concept that is useful, especially at the 
statewide level, is that of annual tax cost per citizen ^ It can 
be used quite precisely if it is limited to state tax cost per 
citizen * 

In the case of the private colleges and universities, tax cost 
is not very germane because in most cases their income from state 
tax sources is nonexistent or negligible. It is possible to derive 
the ranio of their total annual operating expenditures to the 
total population of the state. This, ho%#ever, is not a very 
meaningful figure because in some of them the annual income 
from student fees and prtv^rt¥~^£f ts comes in large part from sources 
outside the state, and this invalidates the point of any comparison 
with the state's population. 

This ratio is useful, nonetheless, as a means of rectifying 
the skewing of the state%d.de picture and of interstate comparisons 
that are inherent in a showing of state tax cost per citizen ^ This 
skewing occurs because the percentage of in-state students in 
private Institutions vary. In 1963-64, for example, the ]iercentage 
varied 0 percent in tvo states, Nevada and Wyoalng, to 80.3 percent 
in another state^ Massachusetts (Table 39)» 



For many years Massachusetts has always been at the bottom of any 
ranking of the states by tax cost per citizen for public higher education, 
largely because four out of five of- its students are in private institutions. 
Conversely,, several of the mountain and far western states are at or near 
the top of any such listing because in most cases their percentages of 
students in private institutions are relatively small. Thus a tabulation 
of the states according to state tax cost per citizen for higher education 
has uses for proper purposes, but it does not afford a correct basis for 
ranking the states in order of the total of support accruing to all 
iasjti tut ions, public and r>rivate. Available statistics afford a basis 
for an approximation of this latter ranking. By dividing the total^ 
annual educational and general expenditures, for either private or public 
colleges and universities— or both — by. the total population of the 
states, a loose approximation of the average umount of annual support 
per citizen can be determined (Appendix A). 

In the case of private universities and colleges, Indiana ranks ^ 
seventeenth among the 48 for fiscal year 1963-64, with a figure of 
$10.70 per citizen . In this ranking the median amount is $8.15, with 
the range extending from $71.&0H in Massachusetts (atypical) and $33*20 
in New York to $1,.10 in New Mexico and North Dakota. a\id $0.56 in Arizona 
(Table 40, Table 41). In 10 states the figure is more than twice that 
of Indiana, and in 19 states the figure is less than half what it is in 
Indiana. ' - \ 

The rankings of, tax cost per citizen are by no means identical with 
the ranking of the states according to the percentages of their students 
in private institutions, but there is a rough correspondence. Massachusetts 
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is at the top of both listings^ Oklahoma is thirty-ninth in both; 
and New Mexico, North Dakota, and Arizona are the bottom three in both* 
'flie correspondence is also markedly noticed in the case of Indiana, which 
ranks eighteenth in percentage of students in private institutions (with 
J/»6 percent) and seventeenth in expenditures per citizen in private 
institutions of higher education. This tabulation is skewed in a direction 
opposite to that of a table of annual state tax cost per citizen , but 
roughly to a similar degree. It bears a similar relation to a ranking 
of states according to total annual expenditures in public institutions 
.per citizen ^ 

Utilizing the 1963-64 data, it may be noticed that Indiana is among 
only seven states that rank above the median amount expended for annual 
educational and general operating expenses in both the public and private 
sectors. As would be expected, niost of the states in the northeastern 
section are above the median in the private sector and below the median 
in the pubj^ic sector. . The opposite ranking is evident in the case of the 
far western states that are a*2K>ve the icedian in the public sector and . 
generally below it in the private sector {Figure 19, Figure 20). A 
more recent tabulation utilizing 1967-68 state tax funds appropriated 
per citizen Indicates the relationships are generally the same as in 
1963-64. Indiana ranks twentieth among the 50 states and Is clearly 
above the median (Figure 21). 

STATE TAX APPROPRIATIONS FOR ANNUAL OPERATING COSTS 



The total of state tax-fund appropriations for annual operating 
expenses of- Tndiana ' snpublic aniverattiea has progressed-from-$45r5— 



million in fiscari960 to $132.6 million in fiscal 1968 (Table 42). The 
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percentage of increase over the eight-year period is slightly less than 
192 percent. This means that the Indiana appropriations have somewhat, 
less than tripled. Comparing Indiana with the other six states of the 
"big ten" jiniversicies and Kentucky shows chat Indiana's percentage of 
^ctiu lii exceeded by liiinois percent), Ohio {Z^/^ percent), and 

Wisconsin (247% percent), and very greatly exceeded by Kentucky (397 
percent). >iaking lesser rates of gain than" Indiana are three of the 
"big ten" states: Minnesota (162^ percent), Iowa (147% percent) --both 
of these states being comparatively small in population and having slow 
rates of population growth—and Michigan (142% percent). 

Indiana was in third place from 1960 until 1966, after which it 
was surpassed by Ohio. It is now in fourth place among the 7 "big ten" 
states (Figure 22), The nationwide average rate of gain ant3ng the 
50 states over the same period was about 214 percent— substantially 
above. Indiana's 192 percent. It will be noticed that Indiana's gain of 
192 percent is approximately the median rate (Indiana ranks twenty-sixth 
among the fifty states). Indiana is 22 percentage points below the 
average rate of gain for the 50, and is the third state below the 214 
percent averag e. 

The percentages of 'gain in state tax support for operating expenses 
of , the twenty leading universities in amount of support over the four- 
year period 1964-68 indicates that the weighted average for all twenty 
:is '83 percent. Only one of the big ten universities exceeded that rate 
(University of Wisconsin). The average was also* surpassed, however, by 
7 other institutidns not included in thabig ten.\^Both Indiana University 

Jind Purdue Un iy^xsxtLy^made^e8S^harL,a^mrage^j^ over that 

four-year period (Table 43). 
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Another way of comparing the public sector of higher education in 
Indiana with its counterparts in the seven other states of the region 
is by tabulating the annual state 'tax cost for operating expenses per 
citizen. This is derived by dividing the appropriations for a given 
fi.si;al ytrat by che total population of the state as or some date wxcnin 
that year. The comparability of the dollar figures is somewhat impaired 
by the state's differences in the percentage of all students in private 
and public institutions. However, in this region such differences are not 
enormously wide, and the percentages in Indiana are not far from the 
average for the region (Table 44). • / 

It is noteworthy that Kentucky, despite spectacular rates of gain 
in appropriations over the eight years between 1960-68, continues to be 
below six of the seven states of the big ten universities (all except 
Ohio) in state tax cost per citizen for annual operating expenses of 
higher education. Ohio's relatively low position is explained partly 
by a comparatively high percentage of students in private institutions 
and in municiful universities that were almost wholly supported by 
local tax funds (not state tax funds) prior to 1967 and partly by the 
fact that Ohio has a tradition of parsimoniousness in support of its 

state universities. ' 

Upon a review of the available data it will be observed that in each 
case, Indiana's standing, when compared with the other states of the 
geographic region, is somewhat below average. Where eight-year rates of 



increase in annual appropriations of state tax funds for operating expenses 
of higher education in all the 50 states are compared, Indiana's rate is 
below the national average > Likewise, when the focus. is not on states as. 
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a whole, but upon the twenty leading scate universities, .Indiana Univer- 
sity and Purdue University are both below average position in that group. 
They are also below average in magnitude of appropriations for annual * 
operating expenses and in rates of gain over the four-year period, 1964-68. 
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Figure . 11 EDUCATIONAL AND GENERAL 
INCOME FOR ALL INBTAKA 
I^ISTITUTIONS OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION, FISCAL 1967 



-Figure -12- EDUCATIONAL AND GENERAL 
rXPENDITURES FOR ALL 
INDIANA INSTITUTIO:\':> OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION, FISCAL 
1967'' 
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ngure 13 CURRENT-FUND EXPENDITURES FOR STUDENT AID IN PUBLIC AND 
PRIVATE INDIANA INSTiailTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
(1957-58 TO 1966-67) 



1 9 57-38 

Pub. 

Prl. 
1959-60 

Pub. 

Pri. 
1961-62 

Pub. 

Pri. 
1963-64 

Pub. 

Pri. 

1965- 66 
Pub. 
Pri. 

1966- 67 
Pub. 
Pri. 



^0 1_ 



ExpendlCures (millions of dollars). 



l"?i (Total 2.9) 



55- ('^°tal 4.5) 



7.0 



8.3 



4.9 



12.2 



7.0 



i L 



JJ2 Li 12 n 



(Total 10.8) 
(Total 9.6) 
I (Total 13.2) 



J 



(Total 19.2) 



Table 30. PERCENT OF TOTAL STATEWIDE STUDENT AID EXPENDITURE AND PERCENT OF 

TOTAL STATEWIDE ENROLLMENT, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE INDIANA INSTITUTIONS 
(1957-58 TO 1966-67) 



1957-58 1959-60 IQftl-ft? 



1963-64 



1965-66 1966-67 



Percent of 
student aid 

Public 
Private 

Percent of 
enrol lment_ 
Public 
Private 



46.4% 
53.6 



56.6% 
43.4 



55.4% 
44.6 



58.4% 
41.6 



39.8% 
60.2- 



61. 3% 
38.7 



72.7% 

-2773" 



62.5% 
37.5 



62.8% 

3772^ 



64.5% 
35.5 



63.6% 
36.4 



65.8% 



I'igure 14 TOTAL GROSS INCOME OF AUXILIARY ENTERPRISES IN 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE INDIANA INSTITUTIONS OP 
HIGHER EDUCATION 
(1957-58 TO 1966-67) 



(Income millions of dollars) 



S£L 



-LIL 



2!L 



-5IL 



JtSL 



1957-58 
1959-60 
1961-62 
1963-64 

1965- 66 

1966- 67 



Public 
Private 

Public 
Private 

Public 
Private 

Public 
Private 

Public 
Private 

Public 
Private 



20.2 



12.0 



l63" 



18.5 



33.5 



42.7, 



..^2.6. 



.53.9 



2 a. 0, 



59.5 



32.2 



J (Total 32.2) 



3 (Total 44.8) 



(Total 54.7) 

1 (Total 65.3) 

- ZI ] (Total 31.8) 

i (Total 91.7) 
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rigare 15 CURRENT- rUND EX'PKNJ)TTURRS FOR EDUCATIONAL AND GKN'EKAi. PURPOSES 

IN PUBtjn AND PRIVATE INDIANA INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER KDUCATION 
(1966-67) 



Expenditures 
(millions of dollars) PUBIIC 

$200 (.7) ' ' other 

19^ /I O \ ! ■ ■ ■ t 

^ j Other sponsored programs 



190 
18S 



lJi^2 Org 



rr. 



janizo . i a ctivirioti of e duu.ition dupa r Lments 
Libraries 

Extension .ind public service 



Physical plant maintenance and operation 



180 
175 
170 
165 
160 
15S 
150 
145 
140 
135 
130 
125 
120 
115 
1 10 
105 
100 
95 
90 
85 
80 
75 
70 
65 
60 
55 
50 
45 
40 
35 
30 
25 
20 
,15 
10 
5 
0 



18.6 



19.3 



24.3 



32.3 



8?.0 



General administration 



Organized resonrch 



PRIVATE 



. (.4) 
(.6) 
(1.8) 



Instruction and 
departmental 
research 



T7? 
33 



7.2 



9.0 



17.0 



33.3 



Other 

Extension & public service 

Organized activities of educ. depts. 
Otner sponsored programs 
Libraries 

Organized research 

Physical plant maintenance 
and operation 

CJeneral administration 



Instruction and departmental 
research 



$197.5 .TOTAL EDUCATIONAL 

AND GENERAL 

EXPENDITURES 



$75*. I TuTAL EDUCATIONAL 
AND GENERAL 
EXPENDITURES 
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laDle 31 PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL EDUCATIONAL AND GENERAL EXPENDITURES IN 
ALL INDIANA INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
(1966-67) 





Public 


mva kc 


Ail inst. 


Instruction and dejiartraeatal research 


44.027» 


44.28% 


44 


Extension and public service 




76 

» J KM 




Libraries • ' 


.3.69 


4.70 


3.97 


Physical plant maintenance and operation 


Q 77 






General administration, general institutional 
expense, and student services ^ ^ 


12.28 


22.67 


15.13 


Organised activities relating to educational 
departments 


3.13 


2.39 


2.93 


Organized research 


16.37 


9.58 


14.51 


Other sponsored prograiDS 


.90 


2.'#0 


1.45 


All other educational and general 


.40 


.59 


.46 


TOTAL EDUCATIONAL AND GENERAL EXPENDITURES 


100.00% 


100.007. 


100. 00 X 



Figure 16 TOTAL CURRENT EXPENDITURES FOR EDUCATIONAL AND GENERAL PURPOSES 
"jBHC and PRIVATE INDIANA INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
(1957-58 TO 1966-67) 



$200 Expenditures 
(millions of 
175 dollars) 

150 
125 
100 

75 

50 

25 

00 
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vO 
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CM 
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00 
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1957-58 1959-60 1961-62 1963-64 1965-66 1966-67 
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Table 32 AVERAGE EDUCATIONAL AND GENERAL EXPENDITURE PER INSTITUTION WITHIN 
FIVE ENROLLMENT CLASSIFICATIONS 
(1966-67) 

Average Expenditure 

Clcssification (in millions of dollars) 

I. '■ 146 

II* .66 
. III. 1.73 
IV. 2.65 
V. 37.60 



Table 33 GENERAL AWflNISTRATION EXPENDITURES EXPRESSED AS A PERCENT OF 

TOTAL EDUCATIONAL AND GENERAL EXPENDITURES WITHIN FIVE ENROLLMENT 

CLASSIFICATIONS 

(1966-67) 



No. of 

Institutions 



in Each 

Enrollment 

Classification 


Amount 

of 


in Millions 
Dollars 


% of Educational 
& General 


X of Educational .& 

General Minus ' 
Organized Research 


I. 


6 




?l.l 


37.44X 


37.87X 


II. 


6 




1-3 


33.11 


33.26 


III. 


10 • 




4.3 


24.76 


25.07 


IV* . ' 


9 , 




6.3 


26.77 


26.83 


V. 


6 




28.5 


12.65 


15.32 



TOTAL 37 



$41.5 



Table 34 EXPENDITURES FOR PHYSICAL PLANT MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION EXPRESSED 
AS A PERCENT OF TOTAL EDUCATIONAL AND GENERAL EXPENDITURES WITHIN 
FIVE ENROLLMENT CLASSIFICATIONS 
EDUCATION 
(1966-67) 



Ncr. of 

Institutions 
in Each 
Enrollment 
Classification 



Physical Plant Maintenance & Operation Expenditures 

X of Educational & 
Amount in Thousands X of Educational General Minus 

of Dollars & General Organized Research 



I. 
II. 
III. 
IV. 



6 
6 
10 

9 
6 



$373.9 
537.8 
2,503.5 
3,259.8 
21.745.6 



13.27X 
13.41 
14.48 
13.88 
9.66 



13.427. 

13.46 

14.66 

13.91 

11.70 
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Fi.gure 17 CURRENT-FUND EXPENDITURES FOR INSTRUCTION AND DEPARTMENTAL 
RESEARCH, ALL INDIANA INSTITUTIONS 
(1957-58 TO 1966-67) 



Expenditures 
(millions of dollars) 

$125 

120.3 




25 



00 ; ^_ ■ 

1957-58 1959-60 1961-62 1963-64 1965-66 1966-67 



Table 35 CURRENT-FUND EXPENDITURES FOR IHSTRUCTION AND DEPARTMENTAL 
RESEARCH EXPRESSED AS A PERCENT OF TOTAL EDUCATIOMAL AND 
(W57*58^ro^2"67) ^ ^ PRIVATE INDIANA INSTITUTIONS 

^257:58 1959-60 1961-62 1963-64 1965-66 1966-ft7 

Public 41.2% 39.6X -39.371 39.57. 44.5!i 44.07. 

Private 53.7 49.5* 50.0 47.4 46.3 44.4 
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H«.Sure 18 CURRKN-l-RIND EXPENDITURES FOR INSTRUCTION AND DEPARTMENTA(. 
RESEARCH, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE INDIANA INSTITUTIONS 
(1957-58 TO 1966-67^ 



$100 Expenditures 

(millions of dollars'* 

90 



80 
70 
6f: 
50 
40 
30 
20 
10 
OOu. 



3 



J3 



•2 



Xi 



a. 



f flu 

n 



o 



u 



o 



u 



u 
a. 



Of CO 

r^l CO 
00) CO 

i 



1957-58 1959-60 1961-62 1963-64 1965-66 1966-67 



Table 36 EXPENDITURES FOR INSTRUCTION AND DEPARTMENTAL RESEARCH 
EXPRESSED AS A PERCENT OF TOTAL EDUCATIONAL AND GENERAL 
EXPENDITURES WITHIN FIVE ENROLIMENT CLASSIFICATIONS 
(1966-67) 



Enrollment 
Classification 



Expenditure for 

Instruction and 
Departmental 

Number Research 
of (in millions 

Schools of dollars) 



Instruction and 
Departmental Research 
as a Percentage of 
Total Educational and 
General Expenditures 



I. 


500 or less 


6 


$ 1.1 


37.537. 


II. 


501 to 750 


6 


1.8 


45.19 


III. 


751 to 1500 


10 


8.9 


51.41 


IV. 


1501 to 5000 


9 


11.9 


~^ 50.95 


V. 


5001 or more 


6 


96.6 


42.93 



TOTAL 37 



$120.3 



I 



Table 37 



STATES RANKED IN ORDER OP TOTAL EXPENDITURES FOR 
EDUCATIONAL AND GENERAL PURPOSES PER STUDENT IN 
PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION * 
(1963 TO 1964) 



.1 



1. California 

2. Maryland 

3 . Massachusetts 

4. Illinois 

3. New Hampshire 

6. New York 

7 . Alaska 

8. Missouri 

9. Rhode Island 
)0. Georgia 

11. Maine 

12. Connecticut 

13 . Tennessee 

14. North Carolina 

15. Pennsylvania 

16. Colorado 

17. Louisiana 

18. New Jersey 

19. V<»rmoat 

20. Minnesota 

21. Wisconsin 

22. Virginia 

23 . Nebraska 

24. Ohio 

25. Texas 



§5,172 
3,733 
3,070 
2,566 
2,491 
2,359 
2,258 
2,053 
1,982 
1,928 
1,917 
1,911 
1,877 
1,808 
1,797 
i,?78 
1,771 
1,613 
1,575 
1,310 
1,287 
1,264 
1,231 
1,212 
1,198 



26. Florida 



27. Indiana 



IA75 



28. Arizona 1,141 

29. North Dakota 1,128 

30. Oregon 1,119 

31. Michigan 1,070 

32. Utah 1,068 

33. Hawaii 1,068 

34. Iowa 1,056 

35 . Kansas 926 

36 . Kentucky 900 

37. South Carolina 900 

38. Alabama 900 

39. South Dakota 888 

40. Idaho 852 

41. West Virginia 816 
42* Washington 812 

43. Delaware 811 

44. New Mexico 773 

45. Montana 762 

46. Mississippi 760 

47. Arkansas 732 

48. Oklahoma 702 
49 • Nevada 0 
50. Vfyoming 0 



.1 



er|c 



0 

0 
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Table 38 STATES RANKED IN ORDER OF TOTAL EXPENDITURES FOR 
EDUCATIONAL AND GENERAL PURPOSES PER STUDENT . IN 
PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
(1963 TO 1964) 



1. 


Alaska 


$8,765 


26. 


Pennsylvania 


2. 


Iowa 


2,643 


27. 


South Dakota 


3. 


Vermont 


2,540 


28. 


Kentucky 


4. 


Virginia 


. 2,126 


29. 


Illinois 


5. 


Hawaii 


2,074 


30. 


Utah 


6. 


Delaware 


1,984 - 


31. 


Montana 


7. 


'Oregon 


1,S73 


32. 


North Diakota 


8. 


Rhode Island 


1,966 


33. 


Arkansas 


9. 


North Carolina 


1,948 


34. 


Kansas 


10. 


Colorado 


1,945 ' 


35. 


Idaho 


11. 


Alabama 


1,914 


36. 


Ohio 


12. 


Washington 


1,913 


37. 


Nebraska 


13. 


New Hampshire 


1,895 


38. 


Florida 


14. 


Minnesota 


1.861 


39. 


West Virginia 
New York 


15. 


Ijadiana 


1.825 


40. 


16. 


New Mexico 


J., 818 


41. 


Louisiana _ 


17. 


Maryland 


1,817 


42. 


Missouri 


18. 


Maine 


1,788 


43. 


Mississig^pi^ 


19. 


Wis cons in 


1,768 


44. 


Oklahoma 


20. 


Nevada 


1,743 


45. 


Tennessee 


21. 


Michigan 


1,709 . 


46. 


Connecticut' 


22. 


Wyoming 


1,683 


47. 


Texas 


23. 


South Carolina 


1,677 


48". 


, Arizona 


24. 


Georgia 


1,668 


49. 


New Jersey 


25. 


California 


1,653 


50. 


Massachusetts 



§1,639 
r,590 
1,572 
1,570 
1,525 
1,492 
1,473 
1,441 
1,438 
1,413 
1,385 
1,382 
1,339 
1,323 
1,312 
1,312 
1,284 
1,241 
1,240 
1,216 
1,173 
1,128 
1,073 
1,070 
1,065 
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Table 39 PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS IN EACH STATE ENROLLED IN 
PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
(1963 TO 1964) 



1 

1 • 


Massachusetts 


80.3% 


0 

£- • 


Pennsylvania 


74.8 




Kno a e IS 1 and 


oZ. 7 


A 

H • 


New lorK 


61.9 


c 

D • 


Connecticut 


61.0 


/: 

D* 


Vermont 


53.7 


7 


New Hampshire 


53.1 


8. 


Iowa 


48.1 


9. 


New Jersey 


47.7 


10. 


Illinois 


47.2 


11. 


South Carolina . 


46.0 


12. 


North Carolina 


45.0 


13. 


Ohio 


42.1 


14. 


Maryland 


42.0 


15. 


Missouri 


41.5 


16. 


Maine 


40.3 


17. 


Tennessee 


39.0 


18. 


Indiana 


37.6 


19. 


Utah 


36.0 


20. 


Virginia 


34.0 


21. 


Kentucky 


32.4 


22. 


Georgia 


32.4 


23. 


Florida 


29.5 


24. 


Alabama 


29.3 


25. 


South Dakota 


28.4 



26. 


Nebraska 


27.9% 


27. 


Minnesota 


27.6 


28. 


Arkansas 


27.5 


29. 


Wiscoi^in 


27.3 


30. 


Alaska 


26.2 


31. 


Oregon 


25.3 


il. 


Washington 


24.3 




West Virginia 


24.1 


34. 


Texas 


23.9 


35. 


Louisiana 


23.3 


36. 


Colorado 


22.3 


37. 


Idaho 


22.2 


38. 


Michigan. 


20.7 


39. 


(Sclahoma 


19.5 


40. 


Kansas 


18.4 


41. 


Mississippi 


17.8 




Delaware . 


17.2 


43. 


California 


14.8 


44. 


Montana 


14.4 


45. 


Hawaii 


10.2 


46. 


New Mexico 


7.0 


47. 


North Dakota 


4.0 


48. 


Arizona 


1.7 


49. 


Nevada 


0..0 


50. 


Wyoming 


0.0 
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Table 40 STATES RANKED IN ORDER OF TOTAL EXPENDITURES FOR 
EDUCATIONAL AND GENERAL PURPOSES, PER CITIZEN , 
IN PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
(1963 TO 1964) 



1 

i • 


^^assachusetts 


$71.6 


26. 


Oregon 


$6.9 


2. 


New York 


33.2 


27. 


Texas 


6.3 


3. 


Maryland 


. 29.0 


28. 


Florida 


6.2 


4. 


New Hampshire 


27.1 


29. 


Virginia 


6.1 


5. 


Illinois 


27.1 


30. 


South Dakota 


5.7 


6. 


Pennsylvania 


26.4 


31. 


South Carolina 


5.5 


7. 


Connecticut 


25.4 


32. 


Kentucky ■ 


5.2 


8. 


California 


24.3 


' 33. 


Michigan 


5.1 


9. 


llhode Island 


24.2 


34. 


Washington 


5.0 


10. 


Vermont 


23.0 


35. 


Kansas 


4.8 


11. 


Missouri 


17.7 


36. 


Idaho 


4.1 


12. 


Utah 


15.8 


37. 


Alaska 


3.9 


13. 


Tennessee 


14.2 


38. 


West Virginia 


3.7 


14. 


North Carolina 


13.9 


39. 


Oklahoma 


3.6 


15. 


New Jersey 


12.5 


40. 


Alaoama 


3.5 


16. 


Iowa 


12.2 


41. 


Arkansas 


3.3 


17. 


Indiana 


10.7 


42. 


Mississippi 


2.4 


18. 


Ohio 


10.5 


43. 


Montana 


2.4 


19. 


Maine 


10.2 


44. 


Hawaii 


2.2 


20. 


Colorado 


9.9 


45. 


Delaware 


2.1 


21. 


Nebraska 


8.8 


46. 


New Mexico 


1.1 


22. 


Louisiana 


8.2, 


47. 


North Dakota 


1.1 


23. 


Minnesota 


8.2 


48. 


Arizona 


0.56 


24. 


Georgia 


8.1 


49. 


Nevada 


0.0 


25. 


Wisconsin 


7.8 


50. 


Wyoming 


0.0 



i 



( 
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Tablc 41 STATES RANKED IN ORDER OF TOTAL EXPENDITURES 

FOR EDUCATIONAL AND GENERAL PURPOSES. PER CITIZEN . ■ 
IN PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
(1963 TO 1964) 



1# 


California 


$44.3 


26. 


Louis iana 


$20.0 


2. 


Alaska 


42.9 


27. 


Virginia 


19.9 


3. 


Utah 


40.1 


28. 


Maryland 


19.5 




Hawaii 


38.3 


29. 


West Virginia 


19.0 


c 


Colorado 


37.8 


30. 


Kentucky 


18.8 


✓ 

6. 


Washington 


36.7 


31. 


Texas 


18.8 


• 7. 


Oregon 


35.8 


32. 


Illinois 


18.5 


8. 


Wyoming 


35.2 


33. 


North Carolina 


18.4 


9. 


New Mexico 


34.9 


34. 


New Hampshire 


18.2 


10. 


North Dakota 


33.5 


35. 


Mississippi 


18.1 


11. 


Iowa 


33.0 


36. 


Alabama 


18.0 


12. 


Kansas 


32.8 


37. 


Arkansas 


16.9 


13. 


Vermont 


31.9 


38. 


Florida 


16.6 


14. 


Michigan 


30.9 


39. 


Ohio 


16.5 


15. 


Arizona 


30.4 


40. 


Missouri 


15.6 


16. 


Minnesota 


30.4 


41. 


Georgia 


14.6 


17. 


Wisconsin 


28.4 


42. 


Tennessee 


14.4 


18. 


Montana 


28.3 


43. 


Rhode Island 


14.2 


19. 


Indiana 


27.6 


44. 


Maine 


14.1 


20. 


Oklahoma 


26.5 


45. 


South Carolina 


12.0 


21. 


South Dakota 


25.7 


46. 


New York 


11.3 


22. 


Nebraska 


25.6 


47. 


Connecticut 


9.9 


23. 


Delaware 


24.1 


48. 


New Jersey 


9.1 


24. 


Nevada 


23.9 


49. 


Pennsylvania 


8.1 


25. 


Idaho 


23.4 


50. 


Massachusetts 


6.1 



i 



I 



ERIC 



I 
I 

I 

f 

r 



F 
E 



E 
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Figure 19 STATES ABOVE AND BELOW THE MEDIAN AMOUNT EXPENDED BY PRIVATE 
INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION FOR ANNUAL EDUCATIONAL AND 
GENERAL OPERATING EXPENSES, FISCAL YEAR 1963-64, PER CITIZEN 




Above median 
n f^^low median 



figure 20 STATES ABOVE AND BELOW THE MEDIAN AMOUNT EXPENDED BY PUBLIC 
INSTlllITIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION FOR ANNUAL EDUCATIONAL AND 
GENERAL OPERATING EXPENSES. FISCAL YEAR 1963-64, PRRt:ttT7.kw 




■Above median 
Q Be low median 
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Table 42 THE FOUR QUARTILES OP THE 50 STATES. MEASURED BY RATE 
OF INCREASE IN STATE TAX-FUND APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR ANNUAL OPERATING EXPENSES OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
(in thousands of dollars) 
(1959-67) 



Poaition 

(1) 


State 

(2) 


Year 

1960 
(3) 


Year 
1968 
(4) 


8-year 
Gain 
(5) 


Percentage 
Gain 
(6) 


Top of first quart lie 


New York 


$78,546 


$431,212 


$352,666 


4497, 


Top of second quartile 


Georgia 


24.058 


87.369 


63.311 


263 


Top of third quartile 


INDIANA 


45.463 


132.628 


87,165 


192 


Top of fourth quartile 


Michigan 


95,599 


231,567 


135,698 


142 


Bottom, fourth quartile 


Oklahoma 


27,014 


46.858 


19,844 


73^ 


Weighted average rate of gain. 50 states, eieht vears. 1959-^7 


214 



V 



.ERIC, 



[ 
I' 
I 
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Figure 22 APPROPRIATIONS C STATE TAX-FUNDS FOR OPERATING EXPENSES OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION FOR ALTERNATE FISCAL YEARS, 1960-68, IN 
INDIANA, THE "BIG TEN*' STATES, AND KENTUCK\' 



Appropriations (millions 
of dollars) 



$400l 



300. 



200 



100 



I960 



Fiscal years 
1962 196/^ 



1966 



Michigan 
Illinois 



INDIANA 
Ohio 
Mnnesota 
Wisconsin 
Iowa 
Kentucky 



1968 




Percentages of 
gain in appro* 
priations over 
8 years, 1960-68 



Illinois 233%% 



Michigan 142U 



Ohio 247%% 

INDIANA 192% 
Wisconsin 247^% 



Minnesota 162%% 
Iowa 147%% 
Kentucky 397% 



Indiana and the four adjacent (contiguous) 
states 

Wisconsin^ Minnesota, and Iowa 



Table U'i TWENTY LEADING STATE UNIVERSITIES IN DESCENDI»3 ORDER 
OF STATE TAX SUPPORT APPROPRIATIO^S WITH DOLLAR 
GAINS AND PERCENTAGE GAINS OVER FOUR YEARS 
(in thousands of dollars) 
(FISCAL YEARS 1963-64 AND 1967-68) 





1963-64 


1967- 


-68 


4 -Year 


l 


aCdC6 unxversxuxcs 


Suns 


Ranks 






Gains 


Gains 


(I) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


State U. of New York 


$94,113 


2 


$245,800 


1 


§151,687 


161% 


U* of California 


155,384. 


1 


243,524 


2 


88,140 


56 


U« of Illinois 


76,791 


3 


125,719 


3 


48,928 


65 


v. of Wisconsin 


36,900 


7 


84,010 


4 


47,110 


127% 


U. of Texas 


40,289 


4 


78,686 


5 


38,397 


95i 


U. of Minnesota 


39,307 


5 


65,514 


6 


26,207 


67 


U* of Missouri 


30,094 


13 


59,266 


7 


29,172 


97 


D. of KIchigan 


38,225 


6 


- 59,161 


8 


20,936 


55 


Michigan State U. 


32,260 


9 


56,749 


9 


• 24,489 


79 


of North Carolina (Consol) 


32,236 


10 


56,197 


10 


23,961 


74k 


Indiana 


30, 729 


12 


55,985 


11 


25,256 


82 


Ohio State U. 


35,512 


8 


55,217 


12 


19,705 


55% 


U* of Washington 


31,754 


U 


54,366 


" 13 


22,612 


40 


Southern Illinois U. 


27,097 


16 


SI, 153 


14 


24,056 


89 


Pennsylvania State U. 


25,090 


18 


48,469 


15 


23,379 


95 


Purdue U. 


28,153 


14 


47,114 


16 


18,961 


67% 


of Maryland 


24,696 


19 


45,510 


17 


20,814 


84% 


Louisiana State U. 


27,566 


15 


44,106 


18 


16,540 


60 


U« of Iowa 


25,828 


17 


42,299 


19 


16,471 


64 


U. of Kentucky 


20.356 


20 


41.909 


20 


21.553 


106 


TOTALS 


852,380 




1,560,754 




708,374 





Weighted average percentage of gain over four years, 1964-68 
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Table 44 ANNUM, STATE TAX COST FOR OPERATING EXPENSES OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION IS THE SEVEN STATES OF THE BIG 
TEN UNIVERSITIES AND KENTUCKY 
(FISCAL YEAR I%6-67) 



State 


State Tax Cost 
Per Citizen 


Wisconsin 


$31.40 




31.16 


Illinois 


27.64 


Michigan 


26.98 


Minnesota 


26.53 


INDIANA 


26.51 


Kentucky 


23.31 


Ohio 


14.39 
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APPENDIX A 

FINANCIAL STATISTICS FOR INDIANA 
AND THE UNITED STATES 
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TobU A-5 EX.'ENnm'KS KOS EOUCATtOKAL ANi) GKKSPAl. PURPOSES 
ENRuU>ffiNTS. ^ND EX?ENOITUkfS PEP. STUDENT ' 

(»y Public. Private, .nd Tot«l Higher Education and by State, 1963-64) 

Expenditures for Educational 

and General Purposcc 



Expenditures for 
Educational and General 
hjrposes Per Stodcnc 





rUOl JLc 










Arlzonn 


A8,05S 


Ariuindas 


32,678 


CuIifornlA 




Colorado 




Conne c 1 1 cu t 


27 


Delaware 


11,815 


Washington, D.C 


1,715 


Florida 




Georgia 


O* Jtf 


Hawaii 


2fk RT> 
* o » O / 4 


Idaho 


16,186 


Illinois 


194,069 


1 ndii 




Lows 








Kentucky 


59,357 


Louisiana 


69,481 








A7 1 
o / , 03 1 


cTBooacniiociF LS 


32 Al 9 


Michigan 


249,683 


Minnesota 


107,031 


M{ Citi iSi^t 


A1 7/ Q 


Mi saott fi 


lUl fin) 


Montana 


1 Q &A 7 


Nebraska 


37,921 


Nevada 


9,763 


New Haaiushlr*^ 


1 1 QQt 


Mew Jc^rscy 


An sfiA 


New Mexico 


3S 9AS 


-New York 




North Carolina 


89,140 


North Dakota^ 


— 21,609^ 


Ohio 


166,325 


Oklahoma 


65,253 


Oregon 


^ 66,975 


Pennsylvania 


92,393 


Rhode Island 


13,024 


South Carolina 


30,609 


South Dakota 


18,351 


Tennessee 


54,657 


Texas 


195,586 


UUh 


39,708 


Vermont 


13,036 


VirglnU 


87,339 


Vashington 


109,488 


West Virginia 


34,122 


Wisconsin 


116,612 


Wyociing 


12,062 



Private 

$11,956 
987 
^ 885 
6,324 
438,930 

19,536 
70,349 
1,010 
89,140 
35,408 

34,734 
1,573 
2,799 
284,418 
51,764 

33,701 
10,637 
16,317 
28,548 
10,125 

99,730 
382.105 
41,078 
28,771 
5,563 

78,259 
1,722 
13,096 

17,720 



83,620 
1,139 
595,601 
67,768 

" 693 



105,194 
8,989 

12,917 
302,277 

22,162 

14,005 
4,070 
54,028 
65,611 
15,675 

9,410 
26,843 
14,934 

6,703 
32,012 



Total 

$73,570 
U,731 
48,943 
39,002 
1,2^0,479 

93,882 
97,873 
12,825 
90,855 
130,430 

97,668 
28,445 
18,985 
478,487 
184,832 

124,673 
83,738 
75,674 
98,029 
24,088 

166,761 
414,517 
290,761 
135,802 
47,306 

147,120 
21,669 
51,017 
9,763 
29,607 

144,206 
36,384 
798,591 
156,908 _ 
" 22,302 

272,519 
74,242 
79,892 

394,670 
35,186 

44,614 
22,421 
108,685 
261,197 
55,383 

22,446 
114,182 
124,422 

40,825 
148,624 

12,062 



Public 

31,980 
1,226 
44,757 
22,677 
484,686 

38,206 
23,457 
5,954 
4,739 
70,949 

37,734 
•12,954 

11,450 
123,585 

72,912 

34,422 
50,846 
37,746 
52,972 
7, $07 

36,875 
30,425 
146,065 
57,428 
33,622 

53,607 
13,362 
27,425 
5,599 
6,270 

56,617 
19,379 
154,715 
45 ,740 _ 
14,666 

120,052 
52,606 
33,932 
56,356 
6,624 

18,250 
11,540 
44,927 
173,367 
26,031 

5,132 
41,084 
57,231 
25,791 
65,953 

7,164 



Private 


Total 


Public 


private 


Tot A 1 


13,281 


45,261 


$1,914 


$900 


$1, 62S 


437 


1,663 


8,763 


2,258 


7,054 


7/7 


45,532 


1,073 


1,141 


1,074 


8,634 


31,311 


1,441 


732 


1,245 


84,852 


569,538 


1,653 


5,172 


2, 178 


10,988 


49,194 


1,945 


1,778 


r,906 


36,794 


60,251 


1,173 


1,911 


1,624 


1 OAA 


7, 198 


1,984 


811 


1,781 


44,046 


48,765 


362 


2,023* 


1,862 


29,697 


100,646 


1,339 


* 1,192 


1,295 


18,010 


55,744 


1,668 


1,928 


1,752 


1,472 


14,426 


2,074 


1,068 


1,971 


3 9fiA 
J , ^00 


1 A tic 

14, 73o 


1,413 


852 


1,2^3 


110,802 


234,387 


1,570 


2»566 


2,041 


44i059 


116,971 


1,825 


1,175 


1,580 


31,921 


66,343 


2,643 


1,056 


187 


11,483 


62,329 


1,438 


926 


1,343 


lO, 1^7 


55,873 


1>572 


900 


1,354 


16,118 


69,090 


1,312 


1,771 


1,418 


5,281 


13,088 


1,788 


1,917 


1,834 


26,714 


63,589 


1,817 


3,733 


2,622 


124,429 


154,854 


1,065 


3,070 


2,676 


38,357 


184,422 


1,709 


1,070 


1,576 


21,946 


79,374 


1,861 


1,310 


1,7U 


7,318 


40,940 


1,241 


760 


1, 155 


38,102 


91,709 


1,284 


2,053 


1,604 


2,261 


15,623 


1,492 


762 


1,386 


iD,o3o 


38,063 


1,382 


1,231 


1,340 




5,599 


1,743 




1,743 


7,114 


13,384 


1,895 


2,491 


2,212 


51,836 


108,453 


1,070 


1,613 


1,329 


1,473 


20,852 


1,818 


773 


1,744 


252,393 


407,108 


1,312 


2,359 


1,951 


37 AA^ 


— — ^>J,2O^ — 


—1,948— 


— 1,808 — 


1,885 


614 


15,280 


X,473 


1|128 


1,459 


87,564 


207,616 


1,385 


1,212 


1,312 


12,801 


65,407 


1,240 


702 


1,135 


11,534 


45,466 


. 1,973 


1,119 


1,757 


168,137 


224,493 


1,639 


1,797 


1,758 


11,176 


17,800 


1,966 


1,982 


1,976 


15,561 


33,811 


1,677 


900 


1,319 


4,582 


16,122 


1,590 


888 


1,390 


28,781 


73,708 


1,216 


1,877 


1,474 


54,723 


228,090 


1,128 


1,198 


1,145 


14,669 


40,700 


1,525 


1,068 


1,360 


5,972 


IX, 104 


2,540. 


1,575 


2,021 


21,237 


62,321 


2,126 


1,264 


1,832 


18,387 


75,618 


1,913 


812 


!l,645 


8,205 


33,996 


1,323 


816 


1,201 


24,863 


90,816 


1,768 


1,287 


1,636 




7,164 


1,683 




1,683 


600,156 


4,219,050 


1,556 


2,038 


1,739 



TOTAL 



4,076,057- 3,261,836 7,337,893 2,618,894 



■?S.Ki"ti« JflnltuSiS If^r^'^lr'^'^r- "-"I"'* C^"*"! infor^ition Survey- 

Mlgr.tton for Fall! 1963 " fort^rin^L^l^^'",^''""''"!: Enrollment*: T. N. Gunderson, "Indiana sLdent 
toil. for the Indiana Conference of Higher Education (November, 1964). 
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lublo A-6 EXPEm)ITURES FOR EDUCATIONAL AND GENERAL PURPOSES, 
STATE POPUUTIONS, AND APPROXIMATED EXPENDITURES 
PER CITIZEN 

(By Public, Private, and Total Higher Education and by State, 1963-64) 

Expenditures , for Educational 1963 State Expandlturea for Educational 
and General Purposes* ' Population and General Purposes Per 
(in thousa nds of dollars) (in thousands) Citizen 





Public 


Private 


Total 




Public 


Private 


Total 


Alabama 


$61,214 


$11,956 


$73,570 


3,407 


$18.0 


^3 5 


$21.6 


Alaska 


10,744 


987 


11,731 


250 


42.9 


3,9 


46. 3 


Arizona 


48,058 


885 


48,943 


1,581 


30,4 


.56 


')0 Q 

JU. 7 


Arkansas 


32,678 


6,324 


39,002 


1,933 


16.9 


3.3 


20.2 


l» cl 2. X X o r n LB 


801,549 


438,930 


1,240,479 


18,084 


44.3 


24.3 


68.6 


Colorado 


74,346 


19,536 


93,882 


1 Q66 


•^7 ft 


0 0 


47 . 7 


Connecticut 


27,524 


70,349 


97,873 


2 ,766 


0 0 


ZD . H 




Delawaro 


11,815 


1,010 


12,825 








Oil o 


Washington, D.C, 


1,715 


89,140 


90,855 


808 


2.1 


103.2 


105.3 


Florida 


95,022 


A Aft 




5,705 


16.6 


6.2 


22.8 


Georgia 


62,934 


34,734 


97,666 


4,294 




ft 1 


ci., 1 


Hawal t 


26,872 


1,573 


28,445 


701 


')ft 

JO . J 


& . & 


Art *; 


Idaho 


16,186 


2,799 


18,985 


692 






97 1 

11 m J 


Illinois 


194,069 


284,418 


478,487 


10,489 


18.5 


27,1 


45.6 


T f 4 ) A n A 

jLuuiAna 


133 ,068 


51,764 


184,832 


4,825 


27.6 


10.7 


38.3 


Iowa 


90,972 


33,701 


124,673 


2,756 


n ft 


19 9 


Al 0 


Kansas 


73,101 


10,637 


83,738 


2 225 


'K') ft 


A ft 
H .6 


J/ . O 


Kentucky 


59,357 


16,317 


75 , 674 




1 ft ft 


< 9 


9A rt 


Louisiana 


69,481 


28,548 


98,029 


3,468 


20.0 


8.2 


28.2 


Maine 


13,963 


10,125 


24,088 


939 


14.1 


10.2 


24.3 


Maryland 


67,031 


99,730 


166,761 


3,432 


19.5 


29.0 


48.5 


Massachusatts 


32»412 


382,105 


414,517 


5,338 


6.1 


71.6 


77.7 


Michigan 


249,683 


41,078 


290,761 


8,098 


30.9 


5,1 


36.0 


Minnesota 


107,031 


28,771 


135,802 


3,521 


30.4 


8.2 


38.6 




41,743 


5,563 


47,306 


2,314 


18.1 


2.4 


20.5 


Missouri 


68,861 


78,259 


147,120 


4,409 


15.6 


17.7 


33. 3 


Montana 


19,947 


1,722 


21,669 


705 


28.3 


2.4 


30 7 


Nebraska 


37,921 


13,096 


51,017 


1,480 " 


25.6 


8.8 


34 4 


Nevada 


9,763 




9,763 


408 


23.9 




J . 7 


New Hanqishlre 


11,887 


17,720 


29,607 


654 


18.2 


27.1 


45.3 


New Jeraay 


60,586 


83,620 


144,206 


6,682 


9.1 


12.5 


21.6 


New Mexico 


35,245 


1,139 


36,384 


1,008 


34.9 


1.1 


36.0 


New York 


202,990 


595,601 


798,591 


17,915 


11.3 


33.2 


44.5 


North Carolina 


89,140 


67,768 


156,908 


4,852 


18.4 


13.9 


32.3 


North Dakota 


21,609 


693 


22,302 


645 


33.5 


1.1. 


34.6 


Ohio 


166,325 


106,194 


272,519 


10,100 . 


16.5 


10.5 


27.0 


Oklahotaa 


65,253 


8,989 


74,242 


2,465 


26.5 


3.6 


30.1 


Oregon 


66,975 


12,917 


79,892 


1,871 


35.8 


6.9 


42.7 


Pennsylvania 


92,393 


302,277 


394,670 


11,459 


8a 


26.4 


34.5 


Rhode Xaland 


13,024 


22,162 


35,186 


914 


14.2 


24.2 


38.4 


South Carolina 


30,609 


14,005 


44,614 


2,555 


12.0 


5.5 


17.5 


South Dakota 


18,351 


4,070 


22,421 


715 


25.7 


5.7 


31.4 


Tannasaae 


54,657 


54,028 


108.685 


3,798 


14.4 


14.2 


28.6 


Texas 


195,586 


65,611 


261,197 


10,397 


18.8 


6.3 


25.1 


Utah 


39,708 


15,675 


55,383 


992 


40.1 


15.8 


55.9 


Version t 


13,036 


9,410 


22,446 


409 


31.9 


23.0 


54.9 


Virginia. 


87,339 


26,843 


114,182 


4,378 


19.9 


6.1 


26.0 


Washington 


109,488 


U,934 


124,422 ' 


2,984 


36.7 


5.0 


41.7 


West Virginia 


34,122 


6,703 


40,825 


1,797 


19.0 


3.7 


22.7 


Wlaconlln 


116,612 


32,012 


148,624 


4,107 


28.4 


7.8 


36.2 


Wyoming 


12,062 




12,062 


343 


35.2 




35.2 


TOTAL 4,076,057 3.261,836 


7,337,983 


191»33i4 


21.3 


17.1 


38.4 



SOURCE: Expendituras for educational and general purposes: "Kigher Education General Inforayitlon 
Survay-Plnancial Statlstica of tnatltutlons of Righar Education" and Statt Pojmlationa: Current 
Population laDorta > 
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APPENDIX B 



DEFINITIONS 

The following definitions of items of income and expenditure may be 
helpful in reviewing Figures 3 and 4, and are taken directly from the 
U.S. Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
"Higher Education General Information Survey -Financial Statistics of 
Institutions of Higher Education'' (Form OE-2300-4; Washington, D,C.: U.S. 
Govt. Printing Office, 1957) • 



INCOME 

Governmental Appropriations --alI educational and general revenues 
from governmental sources except funds for sponsored research and 
other sponsored programs. Includes revenues from all federal 
agencies including federal funds channeled through state agencies. 
Also includes revenues from a municipality, county, district, or 
any other political subdivision within the state. 

Fee£-- includes all tuition and fees assessed against 
students for educational and general purposes. Tuition and fee 
remissions (not intended to be collected) are also included. 

Sponsored Research -'^includes revenues from governmental agencies or 
other outside organizations or individuals for specific research 
projects for which payments are made in accordance with contracts, 
grants, or other written agreements. Amounts received as allowances 
- or xeimbursement^for^indirect— cos ts-are-al^o-included. 

Organized Activities of Educational Departments —includes the gross 
revenues of activities organized and operated in connection with 
instructional departments and conducted primarily to provide an 
instructional or laboratory training of students. The revenue of 
other activities of a general educational and cultural nature may 
also be included. 

Q^her Sponsored Programs --includes revenues for all separately 
budgeted programs, other than research, which are supported by 
sponsors outside the institution. Examples are training programs, 
workshops, training and instructional institutes such as counseling 
institutes, college work-study programs, and similar activities for 
which payments are made in accordance with contracts, grants,, or 
other written agreements. 

Private Gifts and Grants — includes educational and general revenues 
given to the institution by any nongovernmental source. Also 
included is the estimated value of services contributed by members of 
religious orders* Bequests are also included. 
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Sales and Services of Educational Departments ^-includes the incidental 
revenues of educational departments, such as proceeds from the sale of 
publications. 

Endovmient lncome --includes all educational and general revenues derived 
frora the earnings of endowment, term endowment, and quasiendowment funds, 
and income from funds held in irrevocable trusts by others. Land-grant 
institutions include earnings from federal and state land-grand funds. 

EXPENDITURES 

Instruction and Departmental Research — includes all resident (not extension) 
instruction, departmental (not separately organized) research, and the 
administrative expense for operating these units. 

General Administration s-General administration, general institutional 
expense, and student services; includes expenditures for (1) such offices 
as governing board, president, vice-president, administrative dean of 
faculties, business office, public relations, student personnel, registration, 
admission, and placement; (2) such other expenses as auditing, bulletins, 
catalogs, commencement, convocations, memberships, financial campaigns; 
and (3) staff benefits not distributed o other budgetary units. 

Organized Research- -include* sponsored and other separately budgeted research. 

Physica 1 Plant Maintenance and Opera tion --includes expenditures for all 
facilities except those properly charged to auxiliary enterprises and 
organized activities relating to instructional departments. 

Extension and Public Service — includes educational and other activities 

designed primarily to serve the general public (for example, correspondence 

courses, adult and continuing education courses, agriculture extension, 
and other community services) • 

Libraries --includes all expenses of general and departmental libraries, 
such as wages and salaries, binding^ books, periodicals, newspapers, 
other library materials, operating expenses and equipment* 

Organized Activities of Educational Department s --includes activities 
organized and operating in connection with educational departments and 
conducted primarily as a necessary part of the work of the departments. 

Other Sponsoi^ed Programs—includes such activities as training institutes 
and other sponsored activities that are specifically financed by outsi<ie 
sources. 
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APPENDIX C 

TAX CREDIT LAW 



The Indiana tax credit law 335 enacted by the 95th Indiana General 
Asseinbly .states that a contributor to a college or university in Indiana 
or. to the Associated CoUeKOS of Indiana may realize a deduction from 
state income tax up to 50 percent of his gift. For individuals, the 
restrictions are that the deduction may not exceed 20 percent of his 
adjusted gross income tax or $50, whichever is less. In the case of 
corporal: ions, the credit may not exceed 5 percent of the corporation's 
total adjusted gross income tax or $500, whichever is less* 

The total possible maximum cost to the State of Indiana in loss of 
revenue due to the effect of the tax credit law, according to a study 
conducted by Mr* Richard Riggin of the School of Business, Ball State 
University, could have been $18,284,220 in fiscal 1966* His study 
reflects an analysis of the data received from the responding schools. 
Of the maximum possible loss of $18.3 million, individual adjusted gross 
returns account for the greatest amount, $12,430,200, and the smallest 
liability, $688,000, is in corporation adjusted gross returns. This 
statewide maximum cost is figured on the assumption that all eligible 
for the tax credit would donate to institutions of higher learning at their 
maximum deductable amount. If they did, the schools would, of course, 
receive twice that amount in donations—over $36 million. 

Although the tax credit law is so new that an analysis of its effect 
on the giving patterns of Indiana citizens is still difficult to obtain, 
Mr. Riggin did show that donations in 1966 were far below the maximums 
possible. In collecting data for his report, Mr. Riggin sent questionnaires 
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to 34 Indiana instttutions of higher learning and received 25 responses. 
Resident alumni of Indiana institutions contributed a total of $1,590,281 
for an over-all average of $73.25 per gift. This figure represented 
only 12.79 percent of the potential financial assistance available under 
the tax credit law. Resident nonalutani contributed $597,908 in 4,401 
individual donations for an average of $135.85 per gift. Only 4.01 
percent of the potential financial assistance was realized in this case. 
Approximately two-thirds of the total potential financial assistance 
under the tax credit law is found to come from individual contributors. 
Resident corporations gave a total of $427,459 in 514 gifts for an average 
of $831.63 per gift. This total figure represents only 7.30 percent of 
the potential financial assistance available under the^ax credit law by 
corporations paying gross and adjusted gross corporate taxes. 
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Chapter 201 • 
(S. 335. Approved March 10, 1967.) 

An act to amend Acts 1963, c. 32 (Spec. Sess.) providing for credits on 
the adjusted gross income tax for gifts to colleges and universities. 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Indiana: 

SECTION 1. Acts 1963, c. 32 (Special Session) /Ts7 amended by 

adding thereto a new and additional section to be numbered 305 and to 

read as follows: Sec. 305. (a) At the election of the taxpayer there 

shall be allowed, as a credit against the adjusted gross income tax 

imposed by this chapter for the taxable year, an amount (subject to the 

applicable limitations provided by this section) equal to fifty percent 

(50%) of the aggregate amount of charitable contributions made by such 

taxpayer during such year to institutions of higher education located 

within the State of Indiana and/or to the Associated Colleges of Indiana. 

(b) In the case of a taxpayer other than a corporation, the amount 
allowable as a credit under this section for any taxable year shall not 
exceed — 

(1) 20 percent of such taxpayer's total adjusted (gross income 
tax under this chapter for such) gross income tax under this chapter for 
such year (as de,termined without regard to this part), or 

(2) $50, whichever is less. 

(c) In the case of a cori>oration, the amount allowable as a credit 
under this section for any taxable year shall not exceed-- 

(1) 5 percent of such corporation's total adjusted gross income 
tax under this chapter for such year (as determined without rights to this 
part), or 

(2) $500, whichever is less. 
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(d) For purposes of this section, the term "institution of higher 
education" means only a duly accredited educational institution located 
within the State of Indiana — 

(1) which normally maintains a regular faculty and curriculum 
and normally has a regularly organized body of students in attendance at 
the place where its educational activities are carried on; and 

(2) which regularly offers education at a level above the 
twelfth grade; and 

(3) which regularly awards either bachelors, or' roasters, 
or doctoral degrees, or any combination thereof. 

(e) The credit allowed by this section shall not exceed the amount 
ot the adjusted gross income tax imposed by this chapter for the taxable 
year, reduced by the sum of all credits (as determined without regard 

to this section) allowed by this chapter. 

(f) Any taxpayer subject to tax under the provisions of the Gross 
Income Tax Act of 1933 as amended, as well as under the provisions of 
this chapter may elect to claim the credit allowed by this section or 
the credit allowed by Sec. 6E of the Gross Income Tax Act of 1933, as 
amended, but in no event shall a credit be claimed under both sections. 

(g) This section shall apply only with respect to taxable years 
beginning on or after January 1, 1967. 

SEC. 2. Whereas, an emergency exists, this act shall take effect 
immediately upon its passage. 



